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CLAUDE A. SWANSON—A SKETCH 


By J. D. EGGLESTON, Jr., Superintendent of Pubiic Instruction 


The Virginia Journal of Education has re- 
guested me to write a sketch of Governor Claude 
\. Swanson and to give an estimate of him, in so 
ar as his attitude toward the public schools is 
oncerned. 

It is peculiarly appropriate that this sketch, 
although inadequate, should appear in the first 
the idea on 

Journal is Governor 


ssue of Journal, because the 


the 


Swanson’s. 


which founded is 
It looks like a practical solution vf 
how to make a State school: journal successful: 
vy guaranteeing sufficient funds the first year to 
insure financial success; by enlisting the active 
sympathy and support of every State Institution 
devoted to education, and, thereby, bringing all 
departments of education closer together. 

Claude Swanson was peculiarly fortunate in 
having for his first teacher Miss Celestia Parrish, 
one of the most brilliant women and one of the 
est the State 
Female Normal School at Farmville. She taught 
eight attended 
Whitmell Academy for two years under Professor 
Venable, a Master of Arts of the University of 
North Carolina—a and dis- 
ciplinarian. By this time Swanson’s father, who 


teachers ever graduated from 


he be > for vears. He then 


thorough teacher 
had been in easy financial circumstances, met very 
serious reverses, and the boy was thrown on his 
He worked on the 
country at $30 
Governor Swanson has said of this experience: 


own resources. farm and 


taught a school per month. 


I was a publie school teacher, or rather, I ran 
a country nursery, for it seemed to me in those 





days that every person in the community who had 
a child too bad to keep at home, and who was 
too stingy to hire a nurse for it, sent it to me to 
nurse during my school hours. I have always 
felt that the thirty dollars paid me was not half 
compensation for nursing those infants and teach- 


ing that school. 


Having saved his money, young Swanson went 
to the Virginia Polytechnic Institute for one year 
and made a very high record there. His funds 
being exhausted, he went to Danville and clerked 
in a store. There was at that time in Danville a 
public debating society, composed of lawyers and 
others, and Swanson not only joined this club 
but the 


this way he became proficient as a speaker. 


debates, In 
Ata 
joint Sunday-school celebration held in that city 


took an active part in 


he was selected as the speaker of the Methodist 
Sunday-schoel and delivered an address which 
made such an impression upon Jas. G. Penn, who 
has recently passed away, R. W. Peatross, John 
Cosby, and John Wiley that they voluntarily of- 
fered to give him all the money that he wanted to 
complete his education. Thinking that they 
might have made the offer in a moment of en- 


thusiasm, the young man, with rare judgment for 


one of his age, told them that he would consult 
them about the matter in six months, as he wished 
them to think it over carefully. At the end of the 
six months they renewed their offer. He gave 


his notes with interests and went at once to 


Randolph-Macon College, where he graduated in 


three vears. He took there the Sutherlin orator’s 


medal and the debater’s medal. He edited the 
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College Magazine and wrote for the Hanover and 
Caroline News which had just been established, 
his articles being mostly political. He then went 
to the University of Virginia and took the law 
Course in one year, graduating under Professor 
Minor. While there he took the orator’s medal 
in the Jefferson Society. In January, 1887, he 
settled at Chatham for the practice of law, and in 
1892 he went to Congress where he remained until 
he was elected Governor of Virginia. 

Almost constant contact with Governor Swan- 
son during the last eighteen months has impressed 
upon me the fact that he is greatly interested in 
With his intercst he displays an 
amount of common sense, gcod judgment, and a 
is extraordinary. I con- 


education. 


knowledge of men that 
sult him frequently on matters of educational 
policy and | judgment ex- 
cellent. This does not mean that we always 
agree; for we do _ not. we differ 
But the man that goes to him with a 


always find his 


Sometimes 
radically. 
proposition of any kind must go able to give a 
good reason for the “faith that is in him” and 
must also be prepared to face a question mark 
“from Missouri,” because the Governor “wants to 
know.” He is a living interrogation point about 
very department under his administration. It 1s 
this trait which makes him so remarkably familiar 
with everything that pertains to the State yovern- 
ment. I believe that I am right in stating that 
he has won the respect of every member of the 
State Board of Education; and he has won it by 
displaying good judgment, deep interest, and a 
wholesome public spirit in whatever appertains ic 
public education. 
T have heard 

being a_ politician. 
definite in some ways and extremely definite m 
others. So far as the indefinite part is concerned, 
I can hardly see how the term can apply to the 
subject of this sketch, for he is one of the most 
definite propositions I have ever come in contact 
with. Certainly, he is very politic. But if any- 
one thinks that the Governor lacks moral courage 
and that rare quality known as “back-bone,” he 
will find out his mistake in due time. The speech 


Jovernor Swanson accused of 
That term is extremely in- 


delivered by Governor Swanson at the Educa- 
tional Convention in Richmond last November was 
one of the boldest utterances I have ever heard 


from a public man. The whole speech shows 


moral courage and a thorough familiarity with 
school conditions in the State. 
Here is something he says about the duty of 


supervisors : 


No county in this State can ever be blessed with 
prosperous public schools so long as they are starved 
by the parsimony of hostile boards of supervisors. 
Show me a county possessed of splendid public 
schools, and I will show you a county where super- 
visors have been friendly and generous to the system 
of public education. 

We should let the supervisors and councilmen of 
this State know that they, equally with the members 
of the General Assembly, are a part of the public 
educational system, and hence equally responsible 
for its success or failure. The members of these 
bodies who are generous and helpful should be 
given their full measure of praise, reward and sup- 
port; those who are hostile and stand as obstacles 
in the pathway of educational progress should be 
exposec and have directed against them the antagon- 
ism of the entire educational forces of this State. 


But Governor Swanson is practical. He knows 
that money can be given to a cause and yet be 
Speaking of this, he 
says in regard to the responsibilities of trustess 
and superintendents: 


wasted in the transmission. 


The efficient administration of the schools, the 
honest and wise expenditure of the provided funds 
largely depend upon the division superintendents 
and trustees. The local authorities of many of the 
communities refuse to increase the appropriation for 
school purposes because the present funds are not 
expended wisely and used to the best advantage. 
People are usually willing to pay taxes when they 
perceive practical and lasting benefits accrue from 
the expenditure of their money. 


The Governor touches a matter that is of vital 
importance to our school system when he says in 
regard to the selection of these officers: 


In all cases division superintendents should be 
selected for their devotion to, and efficiency in, edu- 
cational work. Trustees should invariably be men 
of practical business sense, of reputation and in- 
fluence, broad minded and patriotic, earnest in the 
uplifting of their fellow man and in the progress 
of their State. They should have no partisan or 
selfish purposes to subserve in the discharge of their 
duties. These responsible positions should never be 
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given to solicitous persons who seek them in order 
to provide places for their daughters and relations 
regardless of qualifications. They should never be 
given to persons who desire the appointment in 
order to locate a school for their own selfish accom- 


Goration, Those enirusted with the selection olf 


division superiniendents and trustees can render 
an inestimable service to the cause of education if 
they will appoint only the best and most worthy men 
tc these important offices. I want the time to come 
in Virginia when to be a division superintendent 
or school trustee will be esteemed a high decoration 
of honer and be positive proof that the person is 
devoting his best energies to the educational pro- 
gress and prosperity of the State. 

This is well said—as well said as I have ever 
seen or heard it said anywhere. As a member ot 
the State Board of Education, Governor Swanson 
has nothing to do with the selection of schoo! 
trustees. He has something to do with the selec- 
tion of division superintendents whenever vacan- 
cies occur. | have watched him pretty closely, and 
I have not vet seen him make a fight to select an 


+ 


ineflicient app 
speaking now of what has occurred in the past. 


ant over an efficient one. I am 


) 


Of course, I can judge of the future only by the 


1 


past. But if, when the next time rolls around for 
the selection of division superintendents in the 
State. anv of the Governor’s friends believe that 
he will stand by any kind of an applicant simply 
because he has been recommended by these friends, 
I think they are going to be greatly mistaken in 
the man. If not, I am greatly mistaken in him. 
I heard him say once very emphatically that the 
office of division superintendent of schools was 
not. according to his conception, created for the 
purpose of pensioning anyone. 

Governor Swanson shows the ability of an artist 
he picture of a Virginia school build- 


ing. He said in his November speech : 


in painting 


One of our urgent needs is better schoolhouses. 
Many of our present schoolhouses are a disgrace to 
the State. Ungainly, uncomfortable, poorly venti- 
lated and lighted, and built contrary to all hygienic 
rules, they are a menace to the health of teacher and 
scholar, I can never forget the wretched building 
in which I taught public school. I shall never for- 
get how I was scorched by the summer suns and 
shivered bh the winter winds. I have never been 
able to determine which created the more noise in 
that schoolhouse, the whistle of the wind as it came 


through the logs or the whirl of the switch as I 


EDUCATION 


belabored the bad _ hoys. All such schoolhouses 
should now disappear in Virginia. 


What he says in regard to short terms and low 


salaries is well worth reading also: 


The greatest evils that have afflicted publie schools 
in Virginia for vears have been the shortness of the 
schoo] terms, and the low salaries paid the teachers. 
The school terms are entirely too short. This works 
greatly to the disadvantage alike of pupil and 
ieacher. The pupils cannot have that daily and con- 
tinuous increase in knowledge and growth in men- 
tal power which are so necessary to educational 
Frequently pupils forget during the 
long vacation the knowledge acquired during the 


development. 


short session, 

The short terms make it impossible to get for 
these schools the best professional teachers. Per- 
sons of energy and acquirements will not make en- 
gagements which give five months of work and 
pay, and seven months of leisure. The result is 
that many of the teachers of the short term schools 
have as their chief vocation some other business, 
and they engage in teaching as supplementary work, 
or, as the drummers say, ‘fa mere side line.’”” Many 
use teaching as a stopping station between girlhood 
and matrimony, Many teach during the few incle- 
ment winter months, while waiting for spring and 
the commencement of active farm work. Trained 
and professional teachers, who are indispensable to 
a great and successful educational system, can be ob- 
tained only for those schools where the terms are 
sufficiently long to justify teaching to be pursued as 
an entire and absolute occupation. Every school in 
this State should run at least seven months in the 
year. The best interests of teacher and pupil alike 
demand this. 

Then, as previously stated, the pay of the teachers 
of this State shoulc be increased. Seventy-seven per 
cent. of our teachers are women, and until this pres: 
ent session their average yearly salary was only 
$191.14. The cost of living has greatly increased in 
ali directions, and yet we expect our female teachers 
to live on that paltry sum. So small is the compen- 
sation paid in comparison to other occupations that 
our male teachers have been reduced from 63° per 
cent. in 1876 to 23 per cent. last year. If this rate of 
decrease continues the male teacher in Virginia will 
soon be an extinct species. For the work done, 
the responsibility imposed, the capacity required, 
the school teachers of Virginia are the poorest paid 


persons in the State. 


The Governor expresses in forcible but true 
words the influence of the teacher. I cannot help 


quotiig some of his remarks on this point: 
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In the end the success of every school is depen- 
upon the teacher. Magnificent school struc- 
splendidly equipped rooms, are but dead 
objects until illumined by his personality. Scant 
and barren rooms can be made to glow with his 
enthusiasm and gleam with his genius. All that 
surrounds him is but an environment of which he 
is the soul; the books to the children are mere rub- 
bish until their interpreter reveals their wonderful 
treasures. Ambition lies dormant in the young 
mind until some teacher fans the fires of aspira- 
tion and makes them flame with the hope of 
achievement. 


dent 


tures, 


Next to the mother, a child’s life, his mental and 
moral faculties and aspirations, are more fixed by 
his school days than by all other infiuences com- 
bined. The bent and impressions then given con- 
tinue through life. There are about nine thousand 
teachers and professors in this State, and next to 
the mothers of Virginia these persons are the most 
potential of all factors in shaping the lives and in 
forming the mental and moral qualities of the ris- 
ing generation, in whose hands lie the future des- 
tiny of this great Commonwealth. 


I wish to impress upon the school trustees that 
more important than the erecting of magnificent 
school buildings and the purchase of fine equipment, 
is the procurement of capable and competent 
teachers. It is folly to spend thousands of dollars 
in the erection of a handsome building to be occu- 
pied by worthless teachers. The best and most last- 
ing results that will accrue from the expenditure 
of school money will be derived from that given to 
get competent teachers. One person makes hovels 
out of the same material of which another builds 
palaces. One teacher can take a school, practically 
destroyed by another, and by tact, force and genius 
form of it a school preeminently noted for success 
and efficiency in every respect. 

Brick and mortar are brick and mortar 
the skilful architect makes out of them the superb 
structure which is the wonder and admiration of 
succeeding generations. All childhood is crude and 
plastic material until transformed by some great 
instructor into the magnificent character whose 
genius and achievement illumine forever the path- 
way of human endeavor. 


until 


Governor Swanson touched upon the weakest 
spot in our public school system when he spoke of 
He expressed 


the short term and the low selary. 
a word of warning that may well be heeded by 
What he 


says is as true as gospel. If the people of Vir- 


every thoughtful citizen in the State. 


ginia do not awaken to the seriousness of this sit- 
uation, there is no hope for the success of the pub- 
lic schoo] system. In other words, there is no hope 


for the future of Virginia. I do not believe that 


my language is too strong. Says the Governor: 


Hundreds of competent teachers, educated in our 
many colleges, yearly leave Virginia because the 
salaries here are not equal to those they can secure 
out of the State. Many of the States consider 
Virginia the best place from which to draw good 
teachers. It is folly in us to spend thousands of 
dollars annually in our colleges to equip teachers, 
and then by short-sighted parsimony permit them to 
leave the State and teach elsewhere. We should 
have the wisdom immediately to increase salaries, 
not only to retain our good teachers but to attract 
the desirable ones from other States. 

The last General Assembly undertook the accom- 
plishment of this commendable purpose. It made 
an additional annual appropriation of two hundred 
thousand dollars to be directed to the payment of 
teachers’ salaries. This increases by about ten per 
cent. the funds available for the salaries of teachers. 
If the county and district authorities will now re- 
spond to this generous legislative aid, and each pro- 
vide an equally increased amount, ample funds will 
be available in each county to pay the teachers fair 
salaries, and to extend the terms of the schools, 

The sections in the future cursed with poor 
schools and teachers must blame the local authori- 
ties who fail to meet the liberal and patriotic aid 
given by the General Assembly. I appeal to the 
county and district authorities to supplement this 
increased State aid. If this is done in every county, 
the improvement and the complete success of our 
entire public school system are assured. 


I might have quoted much more, but this article 
The 


“Educational Governor” in the South bas been 


is already foo long. To sum up: term 


overworked for some years. If to bring things to 
pass in education is to be an “Educational Gov- 
ernor,” then Governor Swanson deserves the title. 
He is practical to the core. If he displays as 
much interest and as much good sense during the 
balance of his term as he has displayed thus far, 
he will be able to look back upon a record as a 
member of the State Board of Education of which 


he may well be proud. 
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The CHILDREN’S SCHOOL FARM AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


By HENRY GRISCOM PARSONS, Secretary of the International Children’s School Farm League 


All summer a group of children from some of 
the Tidewater cities of Virginia have been work- 
ing and playing at house-keeping and gardening 
for the benefit of visitors to the Exposition; and 
how they have enjoyed it! Thcusands of people 
have sat on the hospitable porch of the Richmond 
City Building across the way to rest and watch 
the children busy at work about the little farm- 
house and barn, or watering, weeding, and gather- 
ing their crops. 

To the casual visitor the work*seems merely 
gardening turned into a very desirable kind of 
pleasure for children. But among the thousands 
who have seen it are hundreds of specialists to 
whom certain phases of the work especially appeal. 
The educator sees a great field for practical de- 
velopment in gardens connected with schools. He 
sees in it the opportunity for correlating the work 
in such a way as to vitalize the theoretical text- 


book. The physician whose life is devoted to 
the physical and mental bealth of children sees 
their activity and happiness in the open air, and 
his trained mind approves at once. The farmer, 
invariably exclaims, “It is good. I wish I could 
have had this chance when I was a child.” The 
parents, especially those whose children have been 
in the garden, are intensely interested. Drawn 
to the spot by the enthusiasm of their children, 
they have watched the work with growing enthusi- 
asm in themselves. Yet all the work has been 
very simple—the daily tasks of every home and 
garden. 

What is a Children’s School Farm? How many 
times this question has been asked this summer? 
What is it for? What do vou do? What is the 
idea ? 


e 


Let us visit the “Farm.” We turn the corner 


of the Social Economy Building, cross the square 
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east of the Machinery Hal! and pass under a sign 
which tells us: 


“THIS IS THE CHILDREN’S ScHOOL Farm.” 


And apparently it is the children’s, for boys 
and girls are scattered about busy at various tasks. 

Near by several children are busy on a path. 
They have a long garden line stretched and with 
small spades are trimming the edges. Some more 
are watering the flowers. Another group are pick- 
ing worms off the cotton plants, and hail’ us with 
the remark, “We got thirty-eight.” A boy greets 
is with the invitation, “Won’t you come in and 
see our farm house?”—and we are ushered into 
the little three-room cottage and requested to reg- 
After this formality our young host invites 
us into the kitchen and shows the closets with 
neat rows of plates, cups and saucers, glasses, sil- 
verware (bought at the Five and Ten Cent Store). 


ister. 


the oil stove, and another closet with the linen. 
The clean floors and dainty curtains make the 
room most attractive, and our host replies, ““Yes’m, 
we scrub the floors every morning, and the cur- 
tains were washed and ironed yesterday.” 

Seeing an iron heating on the stove, we 
“Do you wash and iron here?” 

“O, yes,’ with a joyful voice as though it were 
the greatest fun, “but we do that outside under 
the awning.” 

So we go out under the awning and find a boy 
busy with the wash board and tub, a girl hanging 
up some towels on the line, and still another boy 
and girl ironing. One boy points with pride to 
the wash bench he has made and painted, explain- 
ing that another boy ‘made the clothes poies. 

Our guide leads us to his farm uad shows us 
a fine crop of beans, radishes, lettuce, carrots, corn, 
beets, and onions. We are told that the children 
have individual “farms” (4x12 feet) which they 


ask: 
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CHILDREN READY FOR WORK. MR. PARSONS IN THE FOREGROUND 
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have entire care of, and from which they take the 


vegetables home. But they also work on the ob- 
servation plots, and we are shown peanuts, flax, 
cotton, jute, cow peas, broom corn, white and sweet 
potatoes. “This plot has five kinds of clover but 
the grass kinder choked it.” Then we are shown 
the rice, the big pumpkin, and the tomatoes. 


“How many children are there?” ‘Well, you see, 


its this way—there’s sixty of us, and twenty come 
from Portsmouth twice a week, twenty from Nor- 
folk, and twenty from Newport News, so there’s 
twenty here every day.” 

A small girl goes by with a big green worm cov- 
ered with little white things. Curiosity leads us 
to follow her to a long table near the house on 
which are a number of glass globes. Into one of 
these she carefully puts the worm with some to- 
mato leaves. Our very evident interest and ques- 
tions are rewarded with the information: ““These 
worms eat our tomatoes. Some of them are cov- 


ered with little white cocoons, and we put them 


in here and cover them up and feed them. Soon 
the little white cocoons hatch out tiny flies, and 
Mr. Parsons says these flies lay eggs that make 
smaller worms inside the big ones, and that helps 


> 


to kill them; so the little flies are our friends.” 

We tear ourselves away from the insect table 
and go into the barn, which is another small 
portable building. Here are carpenters’ tools, 
paints, seeds, a work bench, and racks hung with 
spades, spading forks, rakes, and hoes. A boy and 
a girl are putting the barn in order for the day, 
cleaning the tools that have been used, and sweep- 
ing the floor. 

Another of the reception committee comes to 
inform us that iced tea is waiting on the porch, 
and we return to drink the tea flavored with mint 
grown on the farm. 

Now, what have we seen? Children learning to 
take a joyful, intelligent interest in the things 
the com- 





which make up a large part of our lives 
mon duties of home, and nature all about us. As 

















CHILDREN AT WORK ON THEIR FARM 
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we sit on the porch and watch them getting 
eady to leave for the day, we no longer ask, 
“What good is it?” For no one can spend a 
ouple of hours at the farm with these happy 
hildren and not say, as hundreds have said this 
summer, “It certainly is a fine thing.” 

But why is the work here pleasure instead of 
Because of the spirit underlying it— 
The garden 


lrudgery ? 
because of the different viewpoint. 
work gives a new interpretation to life. No longer 
are things “common and unclean.” Mystery, en- 
chanting, romantic, wonderful, surrounds us. 
Every task within our strength becomes a delight. 
If our work is of service to the world and well 
done, we should be proud of it, and feel its dig- 
nity. Our importance is not like that of the 
Chinese, measured by the length of our finger- 
nails, We are an active, energetic race, inventors 
and workers, makers of living history. We must 
preach the dignity of manual labor, and teach our 
children the honor and glory of work well done. 

In the Children’s School Farm there is no such 
thing as a menial task, nor any distinction in the 
work of the sexes. Both boys and girls have tried 
their hands at every thing, with the result that 
throughout their lives they will take an intelligent 
interest in what goes on about them. The world 
will in conseqtence be much more interesting to 
them, and they in turn will be more useful to 
the world. 

How did it happen? 

In 1902 Mrs. Henry Parsons started the first 
Children’s School Farm in New York City. Out 
of a life which had given her a deep knowledge 
of children and their needs she evolved this plan, 
and for six years it has proved most successful. 
hut its very success brought such a demand upon 
ier for information regarding the work that she 

as unable to meet it. For this purpose was 
‘ormed the International Children’s School Farm 
League (for the demands came from all over the 
orld), and friends of the work supplied funds to 
enable the new organization to show at the James- 
‘own Exposition the method of conducting a Chil- 
ren’s School Farm. 

The demand for trained teachers became so 
urgent that in 1906 the New York University 
Summer School started a Department of Chil- 

ren’s Gardens, which has had two successful years 
nder the direction of Henry Griscom Parsons, 


now in charge of the League Exhibit at the Expo- 
sition. Mere technical training is not enough. 
To be successful the teacher must believe in the 
work, must know what childhood demands, and 
must have a personality which attracts and in- 
spires the children to any task that the movement 
presents. 

The Children’s School 
spreading rapidly, and its place in the education 
of children will soon assume great importance in 
this country, both as vacation schools and in con- 
nection with the regular curriculum. The “Farm” 
at the Exposition this summer has been a valuable 
educational exhibit, as well as a source of genera 
interest, and sixty boys and girls will be sorry 


Farm movement is 


when it is over. 


The Advantages of the Eighth Year in 
Graded Schools 


From a comparative study of school exhibits at 
the Jamestown Exposition 


BY M. E. FRAYSER, Teacher in Richmond Public 
Schools. 


A careful study of the various exhibits of the 
elementary schools at the Jamestown Exposition 
has emphasized a need long recognized by many 
in Virginia; @. e., that of the addition of an 
eighth year to our present seven years of district 
school work. Of fifty-two States and territories, 
five provide an elementary course of nine years; 
thirty-eight, a course of eight years; seven, a 
course of seven years and two, a course of six 
years. Thus it appears that eight years for the 
elementary schools is so widely adopted as to be 
considered normal. 

The advantages which the eighth year offers are 
many. The curriculum of the schools is over- 
crowded. Yet it is evident that, in spite of our 
large number of studies, not one can be wholly 
omitted. Reform does not lie in that direction. 
Twentieth century civilization is complex. Edu- 
cation must be many-sided to meet its demands. 
It is well to call to mind too, when violent com- 
plaints break forth against our excessive number 
of studies, that the French program for the 
common school includes all the branches that 
we ordinarily have, distributed over about as 


many years. Substantially the same statement 
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holds for Germany ; for, while she largely neglects 
handwork, except sewing for girls, one of her most 
prominent subjects is religion, 

In recent years nature study, music, drawing, 
and manual training have found places in our 
themselves constitute a ses- 
meanwhile the enlarged 


course. ‘These, in 
sion’s work. In the 
vision which has come to teachers fosters in them 
a passion for the work with its far-reaching op- 
portunities. This is a factor in bringing about 
the tremendous pressure felt in the seventh year. 
Then too, the seventh grade teacher knows that, 
for many, school days end with this grade. The 
responsibility which this sense of finality causes 1s 
oppressive. It unconsciously tends to an over- 
emphasis of the informing process of education 
as compared with the forming process. The facts 
at the command of pupils fall far below the re- 
quisite number for an adequate equipment for 
good citizenship. The desire on the part of the 
teacher to add to this meager store becomes in- 
tense. Hence the training which means culture, 
development, character-building along wise lines, 
and soul enrichment becomes even more than 
ordinarily difficult in the breathless rush which 
the exigencies of the situation occasion. 

A comparison of the seventh year work of Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, and Lynchburg with the eighth 
year work of Boston, St. Louis, and Rochester 
shows that we are doing nearly as much in seven 
years as they are accomplishing in eight. They 
have added to form their eighth only short 
courses in a foreign language, algebra, and geo- 
metry to about what constitutes our seventh year 
work. But the benefit to the child of an atmos- 
phere less strenuous, of a study period under the 
direction of a teacher, of a shorter daily session, 
and of a better foundation upon which to build is 
immeasurable. 
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Our high school teachers find their pupils im- 
Our high school pupils are profoundly 
To them 


mature. 
discouraged during their junior year. 


‘there seems a great gulf fixed between district and 


high school requirements. The eighth year is the 
bridge which should be stretched across this 
chasm. It would be the means of holding to 
graduation many who now drop out. And I am 
persuaded that if high school training could be 
given to every boy and girl in our land it would 
lift the general level of citizenship and make this 
United States of ours even a greater power than 
she is today. 

Again the eighth year will hold for one more 
term pupils who have definitely decided to obtain 
diplomas from the district school, but who have 
no intention of entering the high school. This 
in itself is a great gain—a reason not to be un- 
derestimated in the final count. But it is main- 
tained in rebuttal that the eighth year is for some 
a wasted one. There are several plans in opera- 
tion for meeting this very real difficulty. In 
Boston, St. Louis, and Rochester the group system 
is successfully coping with it. Classes are divided 
into a, b, and sometimes c, groups according to the 
ability of the children. At the end of the third 
week such a pupils as have given satisfactory 
evidence of their proficiency are advanced to the 
next grade. Two such promotions are not given 
to any one pupil during one school year. Thus a 
gifted and studious pupil may complete the pre- 
scribed course in vastly less than the maximuin 


time. For the average pupil eight years is not a 


day too long. 

Finally then, if the chief business of the State 
is the education of her sons and daughters, is it 
too much to ask that Virginia shall grant this 
boon to her children? 
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the VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOL EXHIBIT AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


By WILLIS A. JENKINS, State Examiner and Superintendent of Virginia Educational Exhibits 


In the educational building which forms the 
st wing of the auditorium at the Jamestown 
‘position the central quadrangle is devoted to 

public school exhibit of the State of Virginia. 
)f this exhibit Virginia may be justifiably proud. 
is unique in that for the first time in the history 
educational exhibits it presents fairly the 
schools. Fifty-six of the one 


rk of rural 


population from country to city is to be solved, it 
it is solved at all, largely through the betterment 
of rural schools conditions. When by the con- 
solidation of schools and the providing of trans- 
portation facilities, centralized schools with fully 
developed four year high school courses shall have 
been established in the rural districts, it is a fact 
beyond all contradiction that the country will 

















\ VIEW OF VIRGINIA STATE EXHIBIT IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDING AT JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


ndred counties in Virginia are represented, and 
achievements illustrated are highly creditable 
only on their own merits but in comparison 

th the work of States usually considered to be 
re advanced in educational methods. 

"he wonderful progress made in rural schools 
Virginia in very recent years is pregnant wit) 

nificance. The great problem of the drift of 


offer opportunities for the rearing of children far 
superior to those extended by cities; and should 
the constructive improvement of country schools 
in Virginia continue in the next few years at the 
same pace of progress which it has measured in 
the immediate past, this great desideratum, the 
opportunity to educate children in the country, 
where they can enjoy at once the benefit of 
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splendid schools and a life inore closely in touch 
with nature and more in harmony with the laws of 
health and growing life, is assured. It was with 
a conscious purpose to portray this recent mag- 
nificent growth and development of rural schools 
that the school exhibit was 


Virginia public 


brought together. By pictures of modern school 
buildings which have replaced the old, ill-con- 
structed, badly ventilated small rooms, by maps 
illustrating how the one-teacher school can be 
changed into a school properly graded and af- 
advanced 


fording opportunities even for some 


work, by statistics of the actual work accomplish- 
ed in numerous communities, by bound volumes 


showing the character of the improved work, by 


exhibitions of manual training, drawing, music, 


and literature, the up-to-date advantages now af- 
forded to the children who live in rural school 
districts have been placed in concrete form before 
the people of Virginia who are interested in the 
advancement and up-building of the race upon the 
firm foundation of educational opportunity. By 
production maps, relief maps, study of local in- 
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dustries, and in many other ways, not only the 
industrial and commercial interests of Virginia, 
but the utilization of local history and of facts of 
life within the immediate experience of the child 
have been exhibited in such a way as to show the 
advanced methods in, and the more practical work 
of, the Virginia schools of to-day. 

No effort has been made in this exhibit to trace 
A word 
of explanation, therefore, may not be out of place. 


the incipiency of recent developments. 


The provisions made for public education in Vir- 
ginia by the new Constitution have been adopted 
as the foundation of all this modern progress. The 
most noticeable of these constitutional provisions 
is the composition of the new State Board of Edu- 
cation, which is made up of the Governor, Attor- 
ney-General, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, three educators selected from the faculties of 
the State colleges, and two of the practical workers 
in the field—one city and one county superintend- 
ent. The second step in the progress is a compila- 
tion in brief of the acts of the General Assembly of 
Virginia of 1906, which put into effect the provi- 





“KID CARS,” INAUGURATED AS RESULT OF CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS, WITH A VIEW OF THE NEW $10,000 
SCHOOL BUILDING AT COURTLAND, SOUTHAMPTON COUNTY 
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ms of the new Constitution. It is believed that 
| legislature in the United States in one session 
is done more for public education in proportion 
| the resources at its command than did this ses- 
It will be marked 
1 our history as an educational General Aseembly. 

lhe $400,000 which was added by the State to 
ie school fund has been increased by more than a 


on of the Virginia legislature. 


alf million raised by local communities. ‘The re- 
-ult has been a substantial increase in the pay of 
cachers and a general lengthening of the school 
erm. The exhibit shows that in Virginia the 
val communities, true to the spirit of democracy, 
ave been mainly instrumental in bettering school 
onditions, and that the public school funds in 
Virginia are raised, as they should be, largely 
from the local communities rather than exclu- 
sively from the State at large. 

Fifty thousand dollars was appropriated by this 
General Assembly for establishment and main- 
This, the exhibit 
shows, has resulted in the establishment of 149 


tenance of rural high schools. 


centralized rural high schools with high school de- 
partments at an additional local expenditure on 
the part of the people of $789,000. 

The salaries of the State superintendent, of 
livision superintendents, and school trustees were 
ilso slightly increased. Cities and town which 
iad been permitted to issue bonds for sewerage 
and jails were given permission to issue bonds for 
school buildings. School trustee boards, after a 
vote of the people, were allowed to issue bonds for 
the building of these centralized schools in their 
The State agreed to lend ai 
four per cent. for ten years, one-half the cost of any 


own communities. 


school building, provided the building should not 
cost less than $250, nor more than $3,000 be 
loaned on any one building. In order to protect 
the schools against improper school buildings 1t 
was enacted that no school house could be erected 
until the location and plans had been approved by 
the division superintendent and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. It was provided that 
‘ities, towns, and counties might levy fifty cents 
m the hundred dollars as a local tax for the sup- 
port of schools. 

Another step of great significance to the welfare 
f Virginia schools was the provision for the 
stablishment of a State Board of Examiners and 


t 


Inspectors with the power to license only those 
teachers whose scholarship has been absolutely 
proved. ‘This Board of Examiners and Inspectors 
has done much to contribute to the magnificent 
advance which the schools have made. They have 
planned many of the consolidations; they have 
aided in organizing the centralized schools; they 
have addressed gatherings of citizens; they have 
held teachers’ institutes; they have met with 
county boards and boards of supervisors and have 
done their part in securing the increase of taxes 
necessary for the proper advancement of the 
schools. They have inspected the centralized and 
other schools and improved their organization and 
grading. And the result of the Board’s work 1s 
noticeable throughout the entire educational ex- 
hibit. 

The statistics shown prove that the local com- 
munities responded liberally to the State appro- 
priation and raised vastly more than was appro- 
priated by the State. It is seen that the rural 
districts have increased their tax levy on an 
average of four cents on the hundred dollars in 
the last twelve months. The number of schooi 
districts levying less than twenty-five cents per 
hundred dollars has decreasel from 289 to 219, 
while the number levying forty cents and more 
has increased from 47 to 63. The number of 
high school teachers has increased in the past year 
from 395 to 575. The number of male teachers 
in the State has increased for the first time since 
1870, while in the other States of the Union the 
number of male teachers has decreased. ‘The 
average increase in the length of the school term 
has been about one-half of a month, the greatest 
advance made since the establishment of 
schools in Virginia. And while this lengthening of 
the term of itself has added to the compensation 


publie 


of our teachers, it has been supplemented by a 


slight advancement in the average salary per 
month. The number of pupils transported <o 


school in 1905-06 was 258; the number in 1906-07 
was 643. 
for transporting pupils; in 1906-07, thirty-one. 


In 1905-06 eleven wagons were used 


The interest of the citizens generally is shown by 
the large increase in citizens’ leagues and teachers’ 
associations. The entire exhibit in every deta] 
testifies to the splendid progress that Virginia 


schools are now making. 
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THE FALL WORK OF THE EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


By R. C. STEARNES, Secretary of the State Board of Education 





A distinguishing feature of the present strug- 
gle for better school conditions in Virginia has 


been the cooperative effort of various educational 
societies. First came the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, then the Cooperative Education Commis- 
sion, which became the Cooperative Education .A= 


sociation, and iast year, the Conference of School 
Officials, the Conference of High School Teach- 
ers, the Conference of Principals, the Conference 
of Rural School Teachers, and the Conference of 
Primary Teachers. The last four are affiliated 
with the State Teachers’ Association and were or- 
ganized for the more effective development of cer- 
tain departments of its work. 

The Conference of School Officials was formed 
with the idea of unifying the immense power for 
good that has, to a certain extent, lain dormant in 
boards of school trustees and boards of super- 
visors. It was believed that an organization 
which would draw these forces more closely io- 
gether and, at the same time, unite them in some 
tangible way with the other educational societies, 
would quicken the interest of these officers in pub- 
lic education; and it was also thought that the 
public recognition of valuable services which 
would thus be made possible and which would 
naturally follow, would cause this quickened in- 
terest to burst into a bright flame of educational 
enthusiasm. The school trustee who can elect no 
teacher unless the latter holds a certificate grante:! 
by the State Board of Examiners and endorsed 
by the division superintendent, who can build no 
house unless the plans, site, etc., are approved by 
other authority, who can buy no furniture or ap- 
pliances except such as have been selected by the 
State Board of Education, sometimes asks him- 
self, no doubt, whether he is after all any vital 
part of the school system. More than, one super- 


visor has felt that there is an irreconcilable con- 
flict between roads and schools in which fate has 
put him, willy-nilly, on the side of the roads. The 
great work of the Association of School Officials, 
therefore, must be to give recognition to the ser- 
vices rendered the schools by these public ser- 
vants; to provide means whereby they may have 


more effectual voice in the educational policies of 
the State; to emphasize the responsibilities that 
have been placed upon them; to change their in- 
terest in the public school, where it is necessary, 
from something coldly official to something in- 
tense and personal. We must by every means in 
our power foster and encourage the Conference of 
School Officials. 

The efforts of the Cooperative Educaticn Asso- 
ciation and of the State Teachers’ Association are 
so well understood that extended comment here is 
not necessary. It may not be amiss, however, to 
eall attention once again to the fact that the best 
work of these organizations is the modest, and 
sometimes unrecorded, efforts of the local teachers’ 
associations and the local citizens’ leagues. He 
who causes two blades of grass to grow where 
only ene grew before accomplishes not a greater 
work than the small gathering of citizens—of 
frequently—which heautifies and makes 
comfortable a schoolhouse, or the small gather- 
ing of teachers which gives to the schools of a 
district a distinct sense of the enjoyment of 
modern school methods and a distinct taste of 
modern educational enthusiasm and optimism. 
Speaking of these Associations in another connec- 
tion, I have used substantially these words: “The 
local association as the basal unit and its work 
as the highest index of the effectiveness and use- 
fulness of the general organization are accepted 
as facts which have furnished the amplest proof 
of their potency; so much so, indeed, that one 
sees the plan of these organizations followed and 
approved throughout the South.” 

If the word “work” has been insistent and 
prominent in what has been said of the Confer- 
ence of School Officials, the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation and the Co-operative Education Asso- 
eiation, the word “enjoyment” will take its place 
as we come now to speak particularly of the meet- 
ings of school teachers, principals of schools, 
rural school teachers, and primary teachers. 
It was really a revelation to note the sus- 
tained and earnest interest of these meetings, 
where practical subjects, in the teaching of which 


ladies 
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il had been engaged, were discussed in able 
yapers and rich general debates. One could see 
10 evidence of the offensive ego or of buncombe. 
‘Me and my school” were lost sight of in the 
common weal, by the use of which term I mean 
to convey the idea of enjoyment as well as profit. 
Outside of romance I have never seen anything 
so near “two souls with but a single thought” 
is the spirit of these meetings. 

From the list of organizations as above given 
the Conference of Division Superintendents has 
een omitted. In grouping the educational agen- 
ies to which this article is devoted, their respec- 
ive ages decided the order in which they shor 
e mentioned, and in this view of the case it 
became evident that the Conference of Division 
Superintendents was one of the oldest as well as 
one of the youngest of such organizations. At 
a very early period in the history of public schoo! 
work in Virginia conferences of superintendents 
were called, but the present organization as 
separate body, electing its own officers and gov- 
erned by its own by-laws, did not come into exist- 
ence until November, 1906. Whether viewed as 
the oldest or the youngest, all will agree that the 
work of this able and distinguished body of men 
has reflected great credit upon the State. At 
all times they have been active and earnest; 
poorly paid and sometimes charged with the duty 
of feeding five thousand with five loaves and two 
fishes, the record of the work of our county and 
‘ity superintendents has always elicited favorable 
comment from even the fiercest among critics. 

So much for the origin and presént status of 


the educational associations which exert &@ State: .> 


wide influence in Virginia. I come now to a dis- 
cussion of their immediate future and the work 
that is before them. On September 10 a meet- 
ng of the executive committees of the four 
sreater associations was held, the task before 
them being to arrange for a fall campaign among 
he local associations and leagues which should 
each its climax in a second “Educational Week,” 
alled to meet in Roanoke during the Thanks- 
riving holidays. The Department of Public In- 
truction and the State Board of Examiners were 
lso represented at this meeting and the following 
committee was appointed to have general super- 
vision of the work mapped out by the joint meet- 


ng: 


State Superintendent, J. D. Eggleston, Jr., 
Chairman. 

Mr. F. B. Fitzpatrick, President State Teach- 
ers’ Association, 

Mr. Geo. C. Round, President Conference of 
School Officials, 

Dr. 8. C. Mitchell, President Co-operative Edu- 
cation Association, 

Supt. G. G. Joynes, President Superintendents’ 
Conference. 

It was determined to hold in every county in 
Virginia during the fall of 1907, an educational 
campaign in conjunction with the county teacl- 
ers’ institutes. In many of the counties it is 
customary to hold an institute just prior to the 
opening of the country schools. Where the work 
is well organzied attendance upon these institutes 
is practically obligatory, inasmuch as all of the 
work for the year is then mapped out, blank 
forms distributed, and special instruction ‘n 
methods and courses given. It is desired to ex- 
tend this happy condition to every county. The 
institute proper may pursue its work, as heret»- 
fore, for one or more days, but the last day will 
be devoted especially to the patrons, and citizens’ 
leagues will be organized or strengthened where- 
ever possible. 

The Conference took definite action upon cer- 
tain living issues and asked that its recommen- 
dations form the topics of discussion at the pro- 
posed joint meetings of citizens and teachers. It 
declared, for: 

‘1; An’.annual appropriation of $200,000 for 
high schools. 

+3°'The open door and free tuition in high 
schools; that is to say, that each high school shall 
be open to any pupil in its county and the dis- 
tricts shall severally pay the cost of tuition of 
all children who attend from within their bounda- 
ries under rules and regulations to be formulated 
by the County (not District) School Board. 

3. An annual appropriation of $25,000 for 
Summer Normal Institutes. 

4. An increased appropriation of $200,000, for 
primary and grammar schools. 

5. A minimum salary law for teachers. 

6. A discussion of the need and difficulties of 
consolidation. 

May I take the liberty to add a few words to 
the individuals who will read this first issue of 
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the Virginia Journal of Education; to the teach- 
ers who must infuse life into the local teachers’ 
associations: to the teachers and patriotic citizens 
who will be the workers for local citizens’ leagues; 
to the division superintendents and school officia!s 
who will encourage and supervise every progres- 
My war- 


sive effort their respective counties ? 


rant for venturing to make these particular and 


personal suggestions is an experience of 14 vears 
in the field. 

All have 
success of the Educational Conference Week, in- 


a vivid recollection of the splendid 


augurated last November. A large concourse ot 


people, able addresses and sympathetic newspaper 
reports serve to throw about such a meeting a 
after the glamour has 


passed away and the captains and the kings have 


great halo of glory; yet, 


departed, everyone must realize that the success 
of the movement in which we are all enlisted de- 
pends most of all upon the local associations and 
their efficient work. In many of the divisions 1t 
will not be possible to have the assistance of 
visiting speakers or teachers, but there is no 
county in the State which has not within itself 
sufficient talent to guarantee a thoroughly profita- 
ble and interesting teachers’ institute, if there is 
hearty and whole-souled cooperation. The pro- 
gram should be arranged as early as possible, in 
order that the speakers mav have sufficient time 
to prepare their papers. It should be a matter 
of pride with everyone to make thorough prepa- 
ration. bas 

The time allotted to each speaker shonld *t 
strictly limited and this limitation rigidly and 


} 


impartially enforced by the ficer: ‘Ln 


presiding: office: 
manv instances the division superintendents will 
he called upon to preside over the 
Nothing is more highly 


speeches or lengthy remarks from the presiding 


meetings. 
improper than long 
officer on such an oceasion, And this is particu- 
larlv reprehensible, I 
a division superinten- 


the power and influence of 


dent. At 


same time, the superintendent 


think. in an officer having 
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ought to exercise his prerogative of presiding over 
these meetings, and there are certain remarks 
which he ought to make, but they should be brief 
and should furnish evidence of careful prepara- 
tion. 

‘The citizens at large can add very much to 
the elfectiveness of the meetings by an exhibi- 
tion of real Virginia hospitality. Where the in- 
stitutes are held in towns, great good will be ac- 
complished if the citizens open the doors of their 
homes to the visiting teachers, many of whom 
cannot conveniently come and go to these meet- 
ings, and none of whom is able to incur a great 
deal of extra expense. 

Each local association will want to be repre- 
sented in the Roanoke meeting. 'Teachers from 
nearby counties will cheerfully bear their own ex- 
penses, and Roanoke City will no doubt entertain 
in its usual open-hearted way. Every county in 
the State should have not less than three or four 
delegates to the State Conventions. The only 
practicable way to accomplish this is for those 
who attend the local institutes to provide a purse 
that will assist in defraying the expenses of their 
delegates. A small contribution from each person 
will accomplish this result in a very handsome 
manner. I hope these financial arrangements 
will be carefully looked after. If the teachers and 
citizens will take care that their dues to the State 
associations are promptly paid and raise as much 
money as they conveniently can for assisting the 
loeal delegates, we shall have this fall the greatest 
meeting ‘in-all of our history. 

The county and district school boards can aid 
very «materially. by seeing that the teachers are 
paid ror the time spent in attendance upon the 
local institutes, as well as the State Conventions. 
By all means we should avoid the reproach of 
raising any question as to the right of a teache: 
to close her school from November 26th to No 
vember 29th, er the propriety of such action on 


her pa rt. 
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In the initial number of the Virginia Journal 


of Education it is eminently fitting that some 


statement should be made in regard to the move- 
ment which has resulted in the establishment, or 
is some might say, the revival, of a periodical de- 
voted to the promotion of educational interests in 


the State of Virginia. For some 14 years, under the 


areful editorship of Mr. J. A. McGilvray, who 
was then connected with the State Department of 
Education, the old Virginia School Journal occu- 
pied a position of rare usefulness to the progress 
f education in the State. Its career was a varied 
ne, but in the spring of 1905 it finally went out 
f existence. The teachers of Virginia realized that 
. potent factor in the school life of the State had 
ome to an end. Since that time no effort has 
en made at a school publication, though fron: 
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time to time the matter has been under discus- 
sion. The State Board of Education took up the 
subject on June 24, 1907, and proposed that a 
journal on the basis of the old one should be re- 
vived. To Governor Swanson is due the credit of 
having proposed a journal on a broader plan; he 
may, therefore, be justly called the father of The 
Virginia Journal of Education. His suggestion 
was that a journal should be conducted by a sin- 
gle man selected as editor, and under the patron- 
age of the State Board of Education, the State 
Board of Agriculture, and the State institutions 
of learning; namely, the University of Virginia, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Virginia Military 
Institute, William and Mary College, and the 
State Female Normal School. 


Under a resolution offered by Governor Swan- 
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son, Dr. Charles W. Kent, of the University ot 
Virginia, one of the members of the State Board 
of Education, was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to report on the question of the establish- 
ment of a journal along the lines proposed by 
Governor Swanson. As an outcome of the re- 
port of this committee, the Journal has been in- 
augurated under the patronage of the above named 
Boards and institutions of learning with the fol- 


lowing guarantees for ‘its support: 


The Board of Education............ $750. 
The Board of Agriculture........... 300. 
University of Virginia..............-. 300. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute........ 300. 
State Female Normal School.......... 300. 
Virginia Military Institute........... 200. 
William and Mary College.......... 150. 


In accordance with the recommendations of 
this committee, a Board of Managers consisting 
of Hon. J. D. Eggleston, Jr., Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Virginia, Chairman; E. C. 
Glass, Superintendent of Schools, Lynchburg; W. 
H. Heck, Professor of Education, University of 
Virginia; E. E. Jones, Professor of Education, 
State Female Normal School; G. G. Joynes, Sup- 
erintendent of Schools, Accomac, was appointed 
with the power to elect an editor and in general 
to supervise the publication. In addition to these 
gentlemen an advisory editorial board was con- 
stituted, composed of the above mentioned Board 
of Managers and Paul B. Barringer, President 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute; E. W. Nichols, 
Acting Superintendent Virginia Military Insti- 
tute: H. ©. Bennett, Professor of Education, 
William and Mary College; G. W. Koiner, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of the State of Virginia ; 
F. B. Fitzpatrick, President of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association; D. W. Persinger, Principal of 
the Roanoke High School; Mrs. M. F. Moffett. 
Primary School teacher, Loudoun county, Va.; J. 
Kent Rawley, Secretary of the Cooperative Edu- 
cation Association, and E. H. Russell, Secretary 
of the State Board of School Examiners. 

The Board of Managers on August 26, elected 
J. A. C. Chandler, editor of the Journal. 

It is the purpose of the Journal, from time to 
time to give sketches of some of the leading Vir- 
ginia educators. and the editor feels that the 


teachers of Virginia should first of all have brief 
sketches of the above named Board of Managers. 

Honorable Joseph D. Eggleston, Jr., Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in the State of Vir- 
ginia, is a young man of courage, vigor and pow- 
erful personality who is devoting his whole soul 
and energy to the constructive advancement of 
the public schools of his State. A native of 
Prince Edward county, he was educated at the 
old Prince Edward Academy and later at Hamp- 
den Sydney College. From the latter institution 
he graduated in 1886, with the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. His career has been one of preemi- 
nent activity and usefulness. Immediately after 
graduation he accepted in the State of Mirsouri, 
the principalship of a village school, in which 
he was the only teacher, at the munificent salary 
of $15.00 a month. The following year he 
was principal of a two-room school in Prince 
Kdward county, and the year after, a three- 
room school in Georgia. On account of 
ill health he gave up teaching for a while and 
entered the drug business. Sometime later, 
however, he again returned to teaching, accept- 
ting a position in the high school at Asheville, 
North Carolina. In this school he was twice 
elected principal, but he declined to accept the 
position. Upon the resignation of P. B. Claxton 
from the superintendency of schools in Asheville 
in 1893, Mr. Eggleston was unanimously elected 
to the vacancy, and in this position he remained 
for seven years. The teachers of the Asheville 
schools will tell you that during these seven years, 
Mr. Eggleston made marvelous progress upon the 
basis of the splendid work already begun by Mr. 
Claxton, and that of educational problems he 
was at once a student and a master. In 1900 he 
resigned his position and returned to Virginia to 
be near his father, Dr. Jcseph D. Eggleston, a 
well known physician of Prince Edward county. 

In 1903 on the death of Superintendent Gar- 
den, of Prince Edward county, Mr. Eggleston waa 
elected to fill the unexpired term, a position 
which he held until July 1, 1905. He refused, 
however, to become an applicant for re-election, 
having announced himself as a candidate for 
the office of State Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction. The clean and vigorous cam- 
paign which he conducted in the fall of 1905 
for the Superintendency of Public Instruction 
was sufficiently indicative of the character of 
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he work that he would do should he be hon- 
red with that high office. The people saw 
nis energy and determination, and he was elected. 
lle is now in the second year of his administra- 
tion, during which he has given impetus to gen- 
eral public school improvement such as has not 
en awakened in Virginia since the organization 
‘f our present school system. He is a friend of 
the teacher, and he wishes to keep in close touci) 
vith the school room. 

Superintendent E. C. Glass is one of the vet- 
erans in the Virginia public school system. He 
has devoted his life work to Virginia schools. He 
was the first principal of the high school in 
Lynchburg and for more than twenty years has 
been superintendent of schools in that city. Un- 
der his direction the schools of Lynchburg have 
een raised to a high degree of efficiency. Mr. 
Glass is also the father of the summer normal 
school idea. For fifteen years was conductor of 
the Virginia Summer School of Methods, which 
has done so much to stimulate the teachers of 
Virginia to do better work and to add to their 
home culture. Virginia owes a real debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Glass for this strong advocacy of good 
public schools and of trained teachers. 

Mr. Glass’s work as a member of the State 
Board of Education should not be overlooked. 
very one recognizes that the State Board of 
Examiners have rendered valuable service to our 
system of schools in stimulating the increase of 
school funds, the lengthening of the school term, 
ind the betterment of their equipment. To Mr. 
Glass and to Dr. Kent, is due the chedit of the 
establishment of this Board. The members of 
the Board of Education who served with Mr. 
Glass at the time when the State Board of Edu- 
ation began its work as reorganized by the Con- 
stitution, looked to Mr. Glass for many practical 
uestions relating to the improvement of the 
schools, and his suggestions were always for the 
iplift of public schools, whether for the whites 
ir the blacks. 

William Harry Heck, Professor of: Education 
n the University of Virginia, is a native of North 
Carolina. He is a graduate of Wake Forest 
College with the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Master of Arts. He selected teaching for his 
rofession and became a graduate student of Co- 
umbia University, New York City, in which in- 





stitution he held a fellowship for two years. 
Upon the organization of the General Board of 
Education of New York City for the investiga- 
tion of school conditions in the United States, 
Mr. Heck was made assistant secretary, and in 
this position for three years he studied prob- 
lems relating to the elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges of the South. Since 1905 
he has held a professorship in the University of 
Virginia. He is still a very young man, being 
only twenty-eight years of age. 

E. E. Jones, Professor of Education in the 
State Female Normal School of Farmville, is a 
native of Indiana. When he was three years >f 
age his parents moved further into the middle 
west, and his early education was received in the 
country schools of western Nebraska. At the age 
of fourteen, he entered the high school at Hast- 
ings, Nebraska, finishing the course offered at 
that time in two years. After teaching one term 
in a country school in this State, he took a course 
in a business college and spent one year in the 
Richmond Normal School, Richmond, Indiana. 
Having taught two years in a small high school, 
he next entered the freshman class of Earlham 
Coilege, Richmond, Indiana. For another period 
of two years he returned to high school teaching 
and subsequently entered the sophomore class of 
Monnouth College, Illinois, from which institution 
he graduated in 1894 with the B. S. degree. The 
same year he was elected superintendent of 
schools at Cambridge, Illinois, which position he 
held for six years. During this time he was 
principal of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ In- 
stitute, a summer school for teachers, and was 
engaged in general institute work throughout 
northern Illinois. In 1900 he entered the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in the department of Phil- 
osophy and Education, where he spent one year 
as student and assistant in Philosophy, taking 
the M. A, degree in June, 1901. The same year 
he was elected Scholar in Psychology in Colum- 
bia University, and spent the academic year 
there, doing research work in the Psychological 
Laboratory. In 1902 he was elected to his pres- 
ent position, the chair of Psychology and Edu- 
cation in the State Female Normal 
Farmville, Virginia. In 1905 he 
leave of absence and 


School at 
was granted 


spent one semester in 


Leipzig, returning to Columbia for the academic 
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year 1905-'06. Professor Jones is doing admira- 
ble work in his chosen field. 

G. G. Joynes, Superintendent of Accomac 
county, like Mr. Glass, is one of the veterans of 
the Virginia public school system. He has, how- 


ever, devoted his whole time to the rural school 


problem. An M. A. of Dickinson College, Penn- 
sylvania, he began his life work as teacher in a 
one-room rural school. In the fall of 1879, in 


the face of strong opposition, he succeeded in es- 
tablishing the first public school in the town of 
Onancock. ‘The school rapidly developed into s 
fine grammar school which acquired a reputation 
on the Eastern Shore for the thoroughness of its 
work. Under Mr. Joynes’s direction this school 
was finally converted into a rural high school, 
the first to be established on the Eastern Shore, 
and probably the first in Virginia to do system- 
atic work in music. For twenty-two years he was 
principal of this school, but in 1901 he was elected 
Superintendent of Schools in Accomac county. 


The Accomac Teachers’ Association, now num- 
bering 120 white members, was organized by him 
in 1894. Under his direction Accomae county 
has established a rural high school in every school 
district. Mr. Joynes ‘has done no greater work 
than the grading of all the Accomac schools 
from the primary grades through the high school. 
In the hands of all his teachers he has placed 
a printed graded course known as “Joynes’s Uni- 
form Graded Course of Studies.” There are 
seven grammar grades and four high schovl 
grades. Mr. Joynes is a firm believer in the ne- 
cessity for rural high schools in addition to 
strong and well regulated primary and grammar 
schools. He further believes that the curriculum 
of these high schools should be so arranged as to 
meet our universities and colleges at a given and 
clearly defined point based upon a_ practical 
standard of college entrance requirements—a 
standard to be observed by not only the high 
schools, but by the colleges as well. 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Division Superintendents, School Officials, 
Teeachers in Public and Private Schools, 
and the faculties of the various Colleges of 
the State and to all interested in Educa- 
tional Advancement, the Virginia Journal 
of Education wishes to say: 


(1) The Journal is under the patronage 01 
two State Boards and five State institutions of 
learning. 

(2) The editor is paid a salary, and all funds, 
if any, which may be in the treasury after pay- 
ing all expenses will, therefore, be used for the 
improvement of the Journal, and will not go to 
the editor. 

(3) To make the_ Journal a great success, it 
must have subscribers. We, therefore, ask that 
you send in your subscription at once, and more- 
over that you will solicit subscriptions from others. 

(4) The regular edition of the Journal will 
contain thirty-six pages of reading matter ex- 


elusive of advertisements. So large a journal 


will give opportunity for discussion of many 
school problems. The expense of publication will 
be great, but the hearty co-operation of all the 
educational forces of Virginia can keep a publi- 
cation of this size up to a high standard. 


(5) Those who have advertised with us, 
have done so on the supposition that the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education is a good advertising 
medium. Should you be interested in any of the 
advertisements, in writing to the advertisers, will 
you kindly mention the Journal. 

(6) We are impressed with the fact that our 
State is having a quiet conservative revolution, 
in all affairs pertaining to education in which 
all school officials, teachers and public spirited 
citizens are deeply interested, knowing that 
the future welfare of a State, whose past is 
filled with glory, depends upon the training which 
we give to our youth of today. The Journal’s 
object will be to correlate all movements, and to 
present them, through its columns,—sifting the 
practicable from the impracticable. If you be- 
come a subscriber, we promise you value received. 

(7%) Already a number of letters of encourage- 
ment and a number of subscriptions have been 
received. To those who have been so considerate, 
we express grateful appreciation. If you have not 
ulready written us, will you not do so immedi- 
ately, on the receipt of this issue of the Journal? 
Virginia teachers are the most earnest and 
faithful of the chosen, and we are confident that 
all will cheerfully respond to our efforts. 
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A good school paper is essential to the succes 
ff any school system. (1) It should be the 
medium through which the officials of the system 
communicate with the schools. The Board of 
Education of Virginia has determined through 
the Virginia Journal of Education to give to all 
the superintendents and teachers of the State an- 
nouncements which concern their work. In 
the Journal will be published from time to time 
the official course of studies and the various regu- 
lations governing the schools. In the next issue 
will be published the standard of require- 
ments for high schools laid down by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and also the outlines 
of the course of study suggested for the primary 
and elementary grades. 

(2) A school journal for any State should like- 


wise be in close touch with all the institutions 
of higher learning supported by the State. It is, 
therefore, a very fortunate thing for The Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education that it is to be di- 
rectly supported not only by the Board of Edu- 
cation but also by the five schools to which the 
State lends aid—the University of Virginia, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Virginia Military 
Institute, the State Female Normal Scltfool, and 
the College of William and Mary. Each of these 
institutions is year by year sending out from its 
doors men or women who are destined to shape 
the future educational, commercial, social, and 
political interests of Virginia. They are looking 
to teachers in all parts of the State to furnish 
them with students adequately prepared for en- 
trance. And in turn, school boards and superin- 
tendents look to these institutions for young men 
and young women of culture and training to di- 
rect the practical work of school rooms. ‘There is, 
therefore, a mutual dependence between the com- 
mon schools of Virginia and the higher institu- 
tions of learning. It was a happy thought, there- 
fore, on the part of Governor Swanson when he 
saw the possibility of bringing together these in- 
dependent forces for the advancement of the edu- 
cational interests of Virginia under the common 
banner of The Virginia Journal of Education. 

(3) In the United States, where industries are 
so largely dependent upon agricultural develop- 
ment, the close relation of agricultural interests 
to the proper education of the youth demands at- 
tention from a school paper. The teachers of 
Virginia are, therefore, to be congratulated upon 
the fact that the State Board of Agriculture, upon 
the request of Governor Swanson, agreed to be- 
come one of the patrons of the Virginia Journal 
of Education and to assist in making it a suc- 
cess. More and more the demand for the teach- 
ing of agriculture in the schools is growing. At 
the last text book adoption, a book on agriculture 
was added to the course, and while the teaching 
of that subject is not as yet in general use, we 
predict that at no very distant date the study of 
agriculture as a science, will become a part of 
the regular common school course in the State. 
The interest which has been displayed in the rud- 
iments of agriculture is shown in the school farm 
idea, on which subject we have printed an article 
in this issue. 


ee 








(4) No school paper should ignore the aims of 
private institutions whether of primary, second- 
ary, or college grade. It will, therefore, be the 
aim of The Virginia Journal of Education to 
show from time to time the work that is being 
done by the many private institutions of learning 
in Virginia. They constitute an integral part of 
our educational system, furnishing, as they do, 
many éf the young men and women who become 
teachers in the school system of the State. 

(5) Every successful school journal must oe 
of a practical nature. Suggestions and devices 
that will be a direct assistance to the teacher in 
the class room must be furnished. Reports on 
the work of our various boards and institutions 
will, we trust, form interesting reading, but un- 
less some practical ideas adapted to the schovl 
be given, the Journal will fail in one 


Though our 


room Can 
of its chief reasons for being. 
present school system dates as far back as 1870, 
we are yet in the formative period, and it is good 
to remain progressively there. Many suggestions 
are constantly being made for courses to be intro- 
duced into the schools, both rural and urban, and 
efforts are being put forth in all directions to in- 
crease the number of graded schools, to add to the 
high schools and to perfect the efficiency of both. 

There must be discussion on the part of 
teachers who are working in the schools—discus- 
sion which will bring out satisfactory methods of 
presenting lessons in the different grades. It is 
the purpose, therefore, of the Virginia Journal 
of Education to have letters and articles from our 
best teachers and principals of a practical na- 
ture. A query column will be conducted and 
teachers are invited to ask questions relating to 
s. In other words, the 





the work in their schoo 
Journal must be 1 ¢ the teachers of Virginia, as 
it were, a conference room in which any teacher 
in one part of the State may become acquainted 
with, and receive stimulus from, the work of some 
teacher of the same subject in a different locality. 

(6) While the Virginia Journal of Education 
is intended primarily to deal with the work in 
the State of Virginia, we feel that our teachers 
will want to know what is going on in other 
States. 
attracting the attention of the educational lead- 
ers of the nation will be presented through its col- 
umns. The more that a teacher may know about 


Those vital school problems which are 
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school work in other parts of the United States, 
the better qualified will he be for handling the 
problems which confront him. 

(7) A State school journal should represent the 
united efforts of a teaching body for educational 
advancement. Virginia has a proud historical 
record. In educational work she is not ashamed 
of her past. She has the oldest college established 
in America. She has a university, which until 
1860, had an attendance équal to that of any uni- 
versity in the United States. The terrible strug- 
gle from 1861 to 1865 greatly hampered the ad- 
vancement of her universities, colleges, and acad- 
emies, but out of the ruin came an element which 
has wrought good. ‘The establishment of a free 
public school system for Virginia was a direct re- 
sult of the destructive influences of the Civil War. 
It is true that previous to 1870 the poorer chil- 
dren of the State who made application to a board 
of commissioners were given aid from a literary 
fund, but this was in no sense a free public schoo] 
system. Our system has not attained to that stand- 
ard of excellence which we know prevails in some 
other States, but its improvement has been steady 
and conservative in the face of stupendous ob- 
stacles, and its growth consistent with the temper 
of our people. This growth and development 
must continue by the united efforts on the part ot 
school officials, teachers, and public spirited citi- 
zens. The Journal must be the medium through 
which the progressive-spirited teacher, official and 
citizens may speak. We want it to be the educa- 
tional forum of the State. The attainment of 
this result is not in our hands. It is in the hands 
of those who are in the schools. The columns of 
The Virginia Journal of Education are open to 
those who desire to aid in the efforts for ad- 
vancement, and the Journal will ever be ready to 
second all progressive movements. 

+ SF SF 

Everybody recalls with interest the great edu- 
cational campaign conducted in Virginia in May. 
1905. During October and November of this 
year a campaign of a somewhat similar nature 
will be conducted under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, the Superinten- 
dents’ Conference, State Teachers’ Association, 
and the Cooperative Educational Association of 
Virginia. On September 3 a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of these various educational factors was 
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held in Richmond in the assembly room of the 
State Board of Education. There were present 
Messrs. J. M. Beckham, J. H. Binford, H. M. 
Clarkson, F. B. Fitzpatrick, President of the 
State Teachers’ Association; J. D. Harris, Harris 
Hart, G. H. Hundley, Willis A. Jenkins, G. G. 
Joynes, President of the Superintendents’ Con- 
ference; C. G. Maphis, J. P. McConnell, David 
L. Pulliam, E. H. Russell, R. C. Stearnes, Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Education; Ormond 
Sione, J. S. Thomas. Superintendent G. G 
Joynes was chosen chairman, and Professor Or- 
cond Stone, secretary. Mr. R. C. Stearnes in his 
article on “The Fall Work of the Educational Or- 
vanizations” printed in this number of the Vir- 
vinia Journal of Education has given an admira- 
ble account of the plans agreed upon by the Con- 
ference. We call upon the school officials and 
teachers to give their hearty cooperation, believing 
that, if the efforts which these gentlemen are mak- 
ational awakening in Virginia. In the November 
<sue we will print the program of the meeting to 


rT 


be held at Roanoke Citv at Thanksgiving time. 
es Fs 


‘The Journal is greatly pleased with the teach- 
ers’ hand-book for the public schools of Aecomac 
ounty, containing courses of study for the seven 
vrammar grades and for the four high school 
vrades taught in that county. This excellent 
course, prepared by Superintendent G. G. Joynes, 
s based upon the text books used in Accomac 
county. Every county should have such a graded 
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There has come to the Journal a pamph- 
let giving information about the Courtland High 
School, Courtland, Va. It is one of the consoli- 
lated schools of Southampton county. It is the 
result of the merging of four schools into one in 
the year 1896. In place of these inferior schools 
hardly worth $1,000, there stands to-day a mag- 
nificent brick building erected at the cost of 
$10,000. The schoo] has a good auditorium and 
i library of 400 volumes. It is also on the cir- 
ulating list of the Virginia State Library and 
has constantly on hand at least one case of travel- 


ng library books. The bulletin contains a good 


outline of the eleven grades taught in the schoo! 
hased upon the text books used in that county. 


The teachers will surely be interested in the 
article in this number by Mr. H. G. Parsons on 
the school farm which is being conducted at the 
Jamestown Exposition. Mr. Parsons is Secretary 
and Practical Adviser of the International Chil- 
dren’s School Farm League. He came to Nor- 
folk in April, arranged for the attendance of 
sixty children at the exposition grounds, and en- 
gaged Misses King and Pickett to assist him in 
the work of managing the “farm.” The formal 
opening at the little Farmhouse was held June 
25, and everything was then in running order. 

During six weeks, July 1 to August 9, Mr. 
Parsons was at the New York University as in- 
structor of the training class for teachers of chil- 
dren’s gardens. He returned to the exposition 
on August 10 and will be there until its close. 

The league which is making this exhibit under 
his instruction puts out the following card: 

INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S Scoot FarM 


LEAGUE 


29 West 56th Street, New York City 


The friends of the Children’s School Farm 
movement, which has already done much import- 
ant work, have formed this League to extend and 
unify the interest in Children’s Gardens through- 
out the world. 

The proposed plan is to issue concise informa- 
tion as to‘how to start and conduct similar work, 
to whom to apply in each section for proper ad- 
vice and assistance; to establish an exchange of 
photographs and lantern slides, and to provide 


for the services of a lecturer and practical ad- 


viser. 
Active Membership Dues.......... $ 1.00 
Sustaining Membership Dues....... 25.00 
Associate Membership Dues........ 5.00 


Additional Donations. 


Mes. Howarp VAN SINDEREN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer, 


1 West 81st Street, New York City. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


On ‘Thursday, September 12, 1907, the Um 


versity of Virginia began its eighty-third ses- 
sion. Although it is still too early to give definite 
figures in regard to the enrollment for the year, 
it is evident that the attendance will be larger- 
probably in excess of that of any preceding yea-. 
The revised grouping of subjects, as outlined in 
the University Record for September, together 
with the recommendations as to the selection of 
first year work, will afford material assistance to 
men entering the University for the first time 
and will doubtless encourage a constantly increas- 
ing number to work with more definite aims in 
view. 

Within the past year and a half a number of 
notable changes have taken place in the organi- 
zation and personnel of the faculty. In the sum- 
mer of 1906, the distinguished Noah K. Davis, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, retired from ac- 
tive teaching after a devoted service in the Um- 
Within the sum- 
Francis H. Smith, Professor 
of National Philosophy, completed a term of fifty- 


versity of thirty-three years. 


mer just past Dr. 


30th Professor 
Smith and Professor Davis retired upon the Car- 
The work of Professor Davis 


seven years of continuous service. 


negie Foundation. 
was divided between Professor Albert Lefevre ‘and 
Professor Bruce R. Payne, the former being Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Logic, the latter Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education and Psychology. 
Within the last twelve months the regular fac- 
ulty of the University has been increased by the 
Thomas Walker Page, Pro- 
fessor of Economics; Thomas Leonard Watson, 
Professor of Economic Geology; Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird, Professor of Chemistry; William 
Mentzel Forrest, Associate Professor of Biblical 
History and Literature; Llewellyn Griffith Hox- 
ton, Adjunct Professor of Physics; William Doug- 
las Macon, Professor of Obstetrics; Charles Henry 
Bunting, Professor of Pathology; Theodore 
Hough, Professor of Physiology and Physiological 
Chemistry; Charles Metcalf Byrnes, Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy; H. E. Jordan, Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy; H. B. Stone, Adjunct Pro- 


following members: 


fessor of Surgery and Stephen H. Watts, Pro- 
fessor of General Surgery and Director of the 
\‘hiversity Hospital. Armistead Mason Dobie, 
Adjunct Professor of Law, will have charge of 
the classes of Professor W. M. Lile, during the 
latter’s year of absence in Europe. Professor R. 
C. Minor, in the meantime, will act as dean of 
the Law Department. The largest additions to 
the teaching force have been made in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine. This was necessitated partly 
by the general conditions in the science at large 
and partly by the rapidly increasing development 
of the University Hospital. 

Within the period under review the materisl 
resources of the University have shown a cor- 
responding increase. The first million of the 
great endowment fund now under way is well 
into the final hundred thousand. New buildings, 
as well as new men, are being added to those 
long familiar as part of the very genius of the 
place. The third hospital building has just been 
completed. Work on the handsome college dining 
hall. located at the southwest end of West Range, 
is being rapidly pushed; the president’s house, on 
Carr’s Hill, is well under way, while Madison Hall, 
the elegant and commodious home of the Y. M. 
C. A., has been so recently completed that it 
also may appropriately be mentioned in the cata- 
logue of new buildings. 

The increase in the teaching staff, the constant 
addition of new buildings, laboratories, and equip- 
ment, and the re-grouping of subjects of study, 
together with the reduced entrance fee to State 
Students and the enlarging opportunities for self- 
help—all combine in making the University more 
available to the average stiwdent and particularly 
to the student from Virginia. 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


When William and Mary College opened its 
doors on September 19, it was in a position to 
offer to the students matriculating courses of in- 
struction largely amplified and strengthened over 
those of preceding years. Several changes of im- 
portance had been made in the faculty. To 
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ie chair of Philosophy and Education, Dr. H. 
. Bennett, of Florida, a man of distinguished 
hievements in his chosen line, was elected, and 
:. QO. Ferguson, B. A., was appointed adjunci 
vrofessor in the same department. In the depart- 
ent of Natural Sciences an important change 
as made by the creation of separate chairs of 
hemistry and Physics. Dr. Garrett, who has form- 
rly carried on the work in both of these sub- 
ects, will now direct only the work in Chemistry. 
Ur. William H. Keeble, of Tennessee, was elected 
Professor of Physics. John Tyler, M. A., of Wil- 
imsburg, was chosen instructor in the depari- 
ment of Mathematics. 

During the present session there will be erect- 
| at William and Mary a handsome fire proof 
ipbrary building, which will house the valuable 
\leetion of books, portraits, and original manu- 
s-ripts now in the possession of the college. Colum- 
via University and the Honorable Gardiner Hub- 
ird, of Washington, have recently made valuable 
‘ts of books to the library, and there have also 
»cen a number of donations of rare old engrav- 
ngs, among them an engraving of Washington 
by Alexander Campbell, presented by Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Keyser, of Baltimore. It is gratifying 

learn that during the last session the endow- 
nent of William and Mary was increased by 
zifts which aggregated $40,000.00. 


‘STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


September 4th marked the opening of the 
wenty-fourth year of the State Female Normal 
at Farmville. During the summer the 
uilding was overhauled and repaired, the campus 
raded, granolithie walks laid, and everything was 


S ‘hool 


good shape for the beginning of the session 
“he Training School, around which centers the 
utire work of the institution, opened a week 
ter with a good enrollment from the Kinder- 
rten up. At the present writing there are on 
e grounds a total of 750 students—213 in the 
raining School and 537 in the Normal School. 


Some important changes have been made this 
ir in the curriculum. For the benefit 01 those 


dents who wish to prepare themselves for teach- 
‘ in the public high schools of the State, an 
tive year has been added to the academic de- 


partment, and a course in domestic science is ol- 
fered for the first time. 

The new members of the Faculty are: Miss 
Eva Minor, of Oxford, N. C., who will have 
charge of the department of Vocal Music; Miss 
Lydia L. Overall, of Louisville, Ky., a graduate of 
the Posse Gymnasium of Boston, Mass., will be 
the director of Physical Training; Miss Worthy 
Johnson, of Athens, Ga., who was educated at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, will have charge of the Domestic Science 
and assist in the department of Manual Training; 
Miss Virginia Bugg, of Farmville, is an additional] 
assistant in the department of History. Miss Anne 
Magill Fauntleroy, of Staunton, Va., was recently 
elected head of the Home. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 


The number of matriculates at Washington and 
Lee University this session exceeds the entire 
matriculation of last session, which broke all rec- 
ords even including the high-water mark under 
General Robert E. Lee’s presidency. It is be- 
lieved that this session the number of matriculates 
will reach 450. 

The splendid new library building is under 
construction, and when completed, will be one 
of the handsomest college buildings in the Sout. 

Dr. Howerton has begun his work as Professor 
of Philosophy. He has already made a fine im- 
pression, and it is generally conceded that he 
measures fully up to the high standard set in this 
department by his great predecessors, Baxter, 
Graham, Ruffner, Kirkpatrick, Strider and 
Quarles. 

Dr. Urdahl has taken charge of the School of 
Commerce, having recently come from Colorado 
College for that purpose. He is recognized as 
one of the ablest of the younger economists of the 
country, having had the best training to be se- 
cured in this country and abroad. His work is 
already being highly commended. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 
The 76th session of Richmond College opened 


on September 19th, with an increased attendance 
and a much larger percentage of adequately pre- 


~~ 
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pared students. ‘he raising of the standard of 
entrance to meet the uniform college requirements 
now in force is showing gratifying results. The 
prospects are good for a year of record-breaking 
attendance. The college begins the year without 
Dur- 
ing the fall, lectures on the Thomas foundation 
will be delivered by Dr. Albert Shaw, of New 


York, editor of the Review of Reviews. 


a change in the personnel of the faculty. 


The campaign for $500,000 additional endow- 
ment, $150,000 of which has been promised by 
Educational Board of New York, is 
well under way, and reports from the field are 
encouraging. 


the General 


RANDOLPII-MACON COLLEGE. 


Randolph-Macon College opened on September 
12 with about the number of students. 
During the summer months two additions have 
been made to the faculty. J. 
Ph. PD. 
elected to the chair of Physics and Astronomy, and 
Professor G. C. 


usual 


Fred Messick, a 
of Johns Hopkins University, has been 


lf{mbody will have charge of the 
department of Biology in the absence of Profes- 
sor-elect Ivey F. Lewis. Professor Embody, a 
graduate of Colgate University, comes to Ran- 
dolph-Macon from Bethel College, Kentucky. 

tandolph-Macon College has this year inaug- 
urated entrance requirements which will demand 
of applicants for admission approximately a four- 
vear high school course. The trustees are con- 
vineed that the colleges of the State can best co- 
operate in this way with the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction by fostering and developing : 
sentiment which will arouse in each community 
the necessity for giving a high school education 
to its children. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


To the faculty of Roanoke College three dis- 
tinguished men have recently been added. Herman 
Thorstenberg, A. M., Ph. D., has been made Act- 
ing-Professor of History and Economics. Dr. 
Thorstenberg is a graduate of Bethany College, 
Kansas, and took his doctor’s degree at Yale Uni- 


versity. Mr. W. E. Maneval, an M. S. of Buck- 


nell University and a post graduate student in 
Johns Hopkins, has been made Acting-Professor 


of Biology. Professor Charles C. Grove, who has 
been elected to the chair of Mathematics and As- 
tronomy, is a graduate of Pennsylvania College 
and received his doctorate from Johns Hopkins. 
Professor Grove comes to Roanoke College from 
Hamilton College, New York. Two of these ac- 
quisitions to the faculty have been made by rea- 
son of the creation of two new chairs from the 
addition to the endowment of the college of 
$50,000, half of which was a gift of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. 


EMORY AND HENRY 


Kmory and Henry College opened this year with: 
an increased enrolment and fair promises for the 
largest number of students in the history of the 
institution since the Civil War. Professor Wil- 
liams, an accomplished linguistic scholar, of Roa- 
noke, has been elected to the chair of French and 
German. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The Virginia Military Institute opened its sixty 
ninth session on September 12 with fair promise 
Forty odd new living rooms 
for cadets have been added to its equipment during 
the past vacation. A new power house for heating 
and lighting all the buildings has been installed, 

A spacious 
and handsome library fronting on the parad: 
ground is nearing completion. During the past 
summer letters of enquiry about the school have 
been received from forty-five states.and from fiv 
foreign countries. 

The occasion of such wide-spread interest would 
seem to arise from several causes, namely, the kind 
and character of the men it has turned out, wh 
are scattered throughout the length and breadth 0! 
the land, and who by their success in the variou- 
walks of life have reflected credit on their alm: 
mater and brought respect to themselves. Again, 
the strict military system of the school, the West 
Point of the South, has had great weight in draw- 
ing pupils by reason of its excellent disciplinary 
advantages; and in the third place must be reck- 
oned a potent factor, the fact that it is one of ver’ 
few schools—if not the only one—in the county 
that, conducted on a rigidly military basis, coi- 
tinues a four-year course of collegiate and techn - 
cal instruction in scientific fields. 


of a prosperous year. 


and is now in successful operation. 
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With a change of administration the present 
ar bids fair to be as successful as the last ses- 
m—one of the most prosperous in its history. 


RICHMOND WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


The Woman’s College of Richmond, began 

54th session on the 25th of September 
th very bright prospects. The college has had 
r years more applicants than it could accommo- 
ite. The faculty for lart session consisted of 


“ 


nine men and eighteen women. There are no im- 
portant changes in the faculty for the coming 
session, 

The General Educational Board has donated 
$150,000. to the Baptists of Virginia, pr- 
vided they raise $350,000. for the better equip- 
ment and endowment of the Woman’s College and 
Richmond College. The sum has been appor- 
tioned among the Baptists of Virginia, and they 
are responding with marvelous liberality. Some 
of the churches are giving four and five times us 
much as was expected of them. 


THE SUMMER NORMALS 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


he first session of the Summer School of the 
University of Virginia, which was under the di- 
rect control of the University, was successful to 

degree far beyond all expectation. Courses 
vere actually taken by 403 students, at a cost 
f $5.00 per course. Those students represented 
nineteen States, Indian Territory, and the Dis- 

t of Columbia, about 25 per cent. of them 
coming from States outside of Virginia. In- 
truction was given in the following subjects: 
\griculture, Botany, Chemistry, Drawing, Edu- 
Teaching), Education 
(School Management), Rhetoric, English Litera- 
ture, Advanced English Grammar, American Lit- 

iture, Teachers’ Course in Elementary English, 


on (Principles of 


Mlementary French, Advanced French, Klemen- 
| tary German, Advanced German, Commercial 
Geography, Physical Geography, American His- 

‘ and Government, English History, Modern 
and Medieval History, Ancient History, Begin- 
r’s Course in Latin, Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, Sal- 
st, Livy, Logic, Manual Training, Elementary 
\lgebra, Advanced Algebra, Plane Geometry, 
Solid Geometry, Trigonometry, Vocal Music, His- 
of Modern Philosophy, Physical Training, 
Physies, Psychology, Principles of Method, Zoo- 


y, Special Methods in Reading, Special 


\i-thods in Geography, Anglo-Saxon, Greek. Of 
irse some of these subjects were divided into 
eral different sections under different instruc- 

38 professors and in- 


There were in all 





structors in the Summer School. A unique fea- 
ture of the school was that its faculty was made 
up of degree men of full professional rank, who 
devoted their time every day for six weeks to 
teaching. 

The striking fact about the students body was 
their splendid preparation and their exception- 
ally fine work. It was generally conceded by 
the members of the faculty that the studying 
done in the Summer School was qualitatively of 
a higher order, so far as it went, than that of 
students during the winter term. While this 
was a surprise to those who had not had exper- 
ience in summer school instruction, it seems tu 
be the opinion that such is generally the case, as 
I have found upon inquiry of many members of 
the faculties of the summer schools at Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, and Pennsylvania Universities. 

As it appeared to Principal George L. Jov- 
dan, of the Sunny Side (Virginia) High School, 
the strong features of the Virginia School were: 

1. “The variety and excellence of the courses 
offered, making it possible for a teacher to take 
up any subject in the curriculum of the elemen- 
tary or high school, as well as the higher branches, 
whether professional, scientific or literary. 2. The 
breadth and yet the definiteness of the work 
done in each subject. 3. The strong personality 
of the entire teaching staff. This is the great- 
est feature of the work. While many summer 
schools furnish their class-rooms with second-rate 
men, we feel that you have given us the best; 
and meeting with great teachers we have in a 
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Ineasure, we trust, absorbed purpose and power. 
We realize that in our respective class-rooms we 
are in the presence of thorough scholars and ex- 


ceptional teachers; of scholars with well trained 





minds, who have brought from many sources a 


wealth of general and special knowledge; of 


teachers who not only know but have become 


experts in the impartation of knowledge.” 


Dr. S. C. Mitchell, who gave courses in His- 


tory at the Summer School, expressed his opinion 


of its effectiveness and significance as follows: 


“There are certain marks of the present ses- 


sion which should be noted. 1. The studenis 
have wisely concentrated their efforts, limiting 
themselves to one or two subjects in several in- 
stances. This has given intensive value to the 


work done. It has substance. 2. The students 


came with definite and concrete purposes. [Know- 
they little difficulty 


in settling down at once to work. 3. They have 


wanted, they had 


ing what 


made commendable use of the library, reading 
rooms, public lectures, and the like. Hence they 
are enriched in culture and broadened in spirit 
by the rare advantages. 4. Contact with one 
another has enabled them to get a wide knowledge 
of men and movements in America. Isolation 
has been shaken off, and fine fellowship has pre- 
vailed. 5.1 am confident that this Summer 
School, if made permanent, can gradually trans- 
form the spirit and culture of the high schoo! 
teachers of the South, who will, I am persuaded, 
gather in thousands at this classic place for 1n- 
spiration, learning, and spiritual fellowship. 


To all of those who have made this school pos- 


sible—Superintendent J. D. Eggleston, Superin- 
tendent E. C. Glass, President E. A. Alderman, 


Dr. Bruce R. Payne and Mr. Charles G. Maphis— 
[ wish to return my personal gratitude; for I 
recognize that they have thereby rendered a last- 
ing public service to the cause of education in 


the South.” 


MARTINSVILLE 


At the State Normal Institute, held at Martins- 
ville from July 1st to 27%th, the enrollment of 


EDUCATION 


students reached 209. Never was there a more 
interested and enthusiastic body of teachers gath- 
ered together in a normal school. Not only were 
the classes large but it was particularly gratify- 
ing to find that the average daily attendance was 
The uni- 
form course of study was followed in the main. 


about 98 per cent. of the enrollment. 


but the course in English'was especially empha- 
sized, in view of the fact that there were many 
who expressed themselves as being deficient in 
this subject. “Things to be learned are learned 
by doing them ;” therefore, the study and recita- 
tion method was more in evidence than lectures. 
A spirit of industry, enthusiasm, and hearty 
co-operaton seemed to pervade the entire work 
of both faculty and students, and a great deal 
of good was unquestionably accomplished among 
They 


greater 


the teachers of this section of Virginia. 
stimulated to aims and 
achievements in their chosen work, and there was 


were higher 
awakened in them a fuller realization of the greut 
responsibility resting upon them as teachers. The 
series of resolutions adopted by the student body 
of the Martinsville Institute, and read before the 
last assembly will serve at once to summarize the 
work of the Institute and to vindicate its effi- 
ciency : 

“Whereas, Professor Painter and his able corps 
of assistants have given the teachers attending 
the Martinsville Summer Normal, one of the 
most agreeable and instructive months of their 
lives; and whereas, the instructors have been so 
uniform in courtesy, and so unflagging in patience ; 
and whereas, they have each and every one, en- 
deared themselves to all the teachers, the said 
teachers resolve themselves into a committee of 
the whole to express their sincere appreciation 9 
the same and their deep regret that the time of 
their association is at an end. And further, be it 
resolved, that the teachers extend thanks to th 
citizens of Martinsville for the interest they hav: 
shown and the music they have contributed ; ani 
to the clergy of the city for their words of wis 
dom and encouragement. | 


“Be it further resolved, that the Martinsville 
Summer Norma] be a permanent institutior, 
with the present faculty retained.” 
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EMORY 


‘he State Summer Institute at Emory opened 
| the 27th of June, 1907 and continued in ses- 
m throughout the month of July. * 220 students 
re enrolled—the largest number in the history 
the school—and of that number 205 took the 
vaminations at the close of the school. As grat- 
ing as was the number in attendance, even 
lore promising characteristics were the high per- 
nnel of the body of teachers and the earnest- 
ness which they evidenced in their work. The 
andard of women and men who came to 
Kmory this to prepare for the 
orofession of teaching is a most encouraging 
ndication, that our schools are to be directed 
y teachers not only proficient in academic in- 
struction, but capable as well of developing 
strong and substantial character. 


, 


summer 


In the organization of class work subject mat- 
ter received most careful attention, although as 
casion demanded methods of teaching were em- 
phasized. No provision was made for instruc- 
tion in the professional course. This made it 
possible for the united energy of faculty and stu- 
dents to be devoted to the regular branches re- 
quired for first, second and third grade certifi- 
The faithfulness with which this work was 


done is clearly indicated by the following tabu- 


cates, 


lation: 
r No. of feachers emrolled................ 211 
| No. taking Oks itines on enw 205 
F No. of first and provisional certificates.... 90 


No. of second and provisional certificates. . 


The faculty included Harris Hart, conductor, 
United States History; W. Clyde Locker, Civics 
and Spelling; B. R. Smith, Arithmetic and Alge- 
bra; Robert Snavely, English Grammar and Lit- 
erature; §. W. Edmondson, Science; Clara R. 
Emens, Writing; Frances Williams, Reading and 
Primary Methods; Mrs. Virginia Parrish, English 
and General History; Beatrice Weller, Drawing 
and Geography; Ruth Bell Young, Assistant in 
English; Robert Snavely, 'Theory and Practice of 
Teoching; Margaret Martz, Music. 
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BIG STONE GAP 


The second session of the Big Stone Gap Sum- 
mer Institute was opened on July Ist, and the 
work of the summer began with enthusiasm and 
pronounced interest. ‘There were enrolled in the 
school 233 students, and it is worthy of note 
that of this number nearly half were men. In 
addition to the regular enrollment there were a 
number of teachers who came to visit the school 
for a few days. The institute drew its attendance 
in large measure from the counties in the imme- 
diate vicinty—Wise, Scoti, Lee, Dickenson, Rus- 
sell, Tazewell and Buchanan. A movement of 
great significance to the suecess and helpfulness 
of the work at Summer schools of Virginia was 
that which led the counties whose teachers at- 
tended the Big Stone Gap Institute to provide 
for the payment of the tuition of their teachers. 
At the suggestion of Superintendent R. D. Baker, 
of Wise county, a lump sum of $400 was paid 
over to the institute upon condition that the 
teachers of this county would be admitted to the 
courses of the schoo] without further cost. Other 
counties made arrangements by which the tui- 
tion fees were to be paid back to any teacher at- 
tending the normal. ‘There is perhaps no better 
commentary upon the increase of enthusiasm for 
education in Virginia. and no stronger eyidence 
of the appreciation of the work of our teachers 
than the willingness which the school boards have 
manifested to defray the expenses necessitated by 
attendance upon the summer schools. 

The students of the Big Stone Gap Institute 
evinced from the beginning an earnestness and 
industry in the work at hand. And the result 
justified their efforts. Between eighty and ninety 
per cent. of those who took the examination at 
the close of the school were successful in obtain- 
ing certificates of some grade. 

The courses of instruction covered not only the 
common school studies but the professional course 
as well. It seems an absolute necessity that this 
normal should offer work in the professional 
courses by reason of its distance from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where these courses are pre- 
sented. It seems not too much to say that the 
Big Stone Gap Summer Schoo! should be made 
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a permanent institution. Its work has been effi- 
cient in the past and it is so far removed from 
that it be- 
comes a chief source of inspiration and sugges- 
tion to the teachers who are within its geographi- 
cal field. 


the educational centers of the State 


¢ 


FREDERICKSBURG SUMMER INSTITUTE 


The session of the State Summer Insti- 
tute held at Fredericksburg was everything that 
About 250 


and 


1907 


the friends of education could wish. 
representing twenty-five counties 
cities attended the As one looked over 
this gathering of consecrated men and women it 
was the source of pleasure and pride to know thai 
the public schools of our State are in the keeping 


teachers 


school. 


of such noble spirits. Too much cannot be said 
in commendation of the efficient work of the in- 
structors. The instruction followed 
largely the outline suggested by the State Board 
of Examiners as a basis for summer school work. 
Our experience leads us to believe that the effi- 
ciency of the summer institutes will be greatly 
facilitated by the adoption of a uniform course 
of work for all of the institutes of the State. 
The idea prevailing with some that summer in- 
stitutes are simply occasions of pleasure certainly 


course of 


received no encouragement at Fredericksburg, as 
one of the greatest difficulties confronting the 
management was the disposition of the teachers 
to burden themselves with more work than they 
could reasonably expect to accomplish. Doubt- 
less such was the experience of other institutes. 
While the summer school is necessarily to some 
extent a preparatory school for the State exam- 
inations it is to be deplored that many teachers 
in their anxiety about certificates are deprived of 
some of the greatest benefits offered by the insti- 
tute. The teachers who are not working for cer- 
tificates have an opportunity for general improve- 
ment which they should make every effort to em- 
brace. ' 

A gratifying feature was the fact that not- 
withstanding the large number of counties and 
cities represented, almost without exception the 
local school boards paid the tuition of the teach- 
ers—a fact which speaks well for the apprecia- 
tion that the school officials have for the work of 
the summer schools. 


The controlling idea in the lectures was to 
make the work practical, and as far as possible to 
make it meet the immediate needs of the aver- 
age teachers in our public schools. That this was 
accomplished is evidenced by the many favorable 
expressions from the teachers themselves, who in 
numerous cases stated that they had received ex- 
actly the character of instruction they wished. In 
many places local conditions do not permit the 
introduction of any considerable amount of man- 
ual training into the public schools, but the deep 
interest of the teachers in that subject at the in- 
stitute was very pronounced. It is encouraging 
to know that the teaching of it at the institute in 
Fredericksburg in 1906 resulted in its being in- 
troduced at least to some extent into a number of 
schools where it had never before been taught. 

After the close of the institute proper 136 
teachers remained for the examination, and of 
that number 122 were successful. 

A meeting of particular interest was held at the 
institute on July 19, when Mr. C. M. Robin- 
son, an expert school architect, gave to an audi- 
ence of school officers, a most interesting and in- 
structive practical school-hous 
building. 


discussion of 


THE WINCHESTER SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


The second session of the Winchester Summer 
Institute, with Principal J. D. Harris, of the 
Warrenton High School, as conductor and Prin- 
cipal N. D. Cool, of the Winchester City Schools, 
as local manager, was held in the John Kerr 
Public School Building, beginning July first and 
continuing four weeks. 

Appropriations to this institute were made by 
the city of Winchester and the following counties: 
Clarke, Shenandoah, 
and Rappahannock. 


Frederick, Page, Warren 
Teachers from the counties 
that made appropriations received cheaper tui- 
tion than did those teachers from counties that 
made no appropriations. 


The attendance, which showed a substantial in- 
crease over that of last year, numbered one hun- 
dred and thirty-five teachers and _prospectiv: 
teachers coming from the neighboring counties. 

In selecting the instractors for the institut 
great care was used; no one was selected except 
those who are doing practical work in class room:. 
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teachers of Agriculture in the State. 
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. course of study was prepared to meet the 
ds of the public school teachers of the State. 


sive in the Department of Psychology and Peda- 


ry little lecturing was done, but a thorough 
dy of the subject matter was emphasized, and 
» teachers were drilled in the text of the various 
inches. 

In addition to the regular class room work there 
- a number of special lectures on various sub- 
ets pertaining to school work. Among the most 
‘tractive and instructive of these may be men- 


‘ioned Prof. Settle’s illustrated lectures on “Ag- 


ulture and the Enrichment of Rural Life ia 
\irginia.” Prof. Settle is one of the pioneer 
His lec- 
tures were delivered before large audiences of 
teachers, farmers, business men, etc., and were 
much enjoyed and appreciated by all who heard 
them. 

The Manual Training department which was 
in experiment in this institute proved a great 
Much interest was manifested in it by 
the teachers of all grades. 


success. 


COVINGTON. 


(he Covington Summer Normal opened on July 
2, with a faculty of fourteen men and women, 
vho devoted their entire time to the work of the 
nstitute. There were enrolled during the month 
‘bout 209 students, and in addition there were 
many others who came for special work such as 
irawing, music, and manual training. The work 
ered all the branches required for first grade 
ertifieate, and at the close of the school about 
100 teachers took the regutar examination. The 
nstitute proved to be an immense success. Its 
work was thoroughgoing and inspirational. Both 
hose who attended the school and the citizens of 
‘the town of Covington have expressed the wish) 
that this summer school may be made a permaneat 
nstitution. 


THE NORFOLK SUMMER NORMATI.. 


‘he attendance on the Norfolk Summer Normal 
not so large as had been anticipated. The 
|| attendance is explained by the fact that 
hers from a distance regarded the prices for 
das prohibitory, while teachers living in Nor- 
were busily engaged in matters connected di- 
'y or indirectly with the Exposition. 

,e one hundred and seven teachers who en- 





31 
rolled with this school were, however, a very faith- 
ful and conscientious body, nearly all arriving by 
the second day of the session and remaining until 
the school closed. 

The faculty was of an unusually high order, 
among them being Dr. W. S. Currell, Professor f 
English in Washington and Lee University: Mr. 
J. C. Metcalf, Professor of English in Richmond 
College; Dr. Jacques Redway, of New York City ; 
Superintendent Frank Evans, of Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Superintendent J. A. Jones, of Fayetteville, 
N. C.; Supervisor J. B. Sewell, of the Nashville 
Public Schools; Professor J. M. Hutcheson, of 
the Woman’s College, of Richmond; Dr. H. Lee 
McBain, of George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Principal James P. Britt, of Nor- 
folk Public Schools; Miss Margaret W. Murphy, 
of the Training School of William and Mary Col- 
lege; Miss Louise L. Griggs, of the Roanoke Pub- 
lie Schools; Professor T. G. Rydingsvaard, of the 
Norfolk Public Schools; Prof. A. B. Coffey, form- 
erly of William and Mary College, and Misses 
Virginia Green and Olive Hinman, of New York 
City. Dr. Chandler was conductor. 

There were given seven courses in Englis), three 
courses in arithmetic, one in algebra, four in geo- 
graphy, two in physiology, three in history, one in 
civil government, two in drawing, one in writing, 
two in the methods and philosophy of education, 
one in methods of reading, one in French and one 
in Latin. In addition to these courses, the Nor- 
mal was favored by lectures on School Hygiene, 
delivered by Dr. L. T. Royster, and Dr. Chas. R. 
Grandy, of Norfolk. 

The teachers were greatly delighted with the ed- 
ucational exhibits at the Jamestown Expositio‘, 
with the Model School and with the School Farm. 

The sessions were held in the Norfolk High 
School, one of the coolest places in the city, sur- 


rounded by a large lawn, with plenty of shade 
trees. 


The teachers on all hands were were heard to 
express thanks to Superintendent R. A. Dobie, of 
Norfolk; President W. M. Jones, of the Norfolk 
City School Board; Mr. O. F. Baxter, a member 
of the Norfolk City School Board, and Mr. F. ¥. 
Worrell, principal of one of the Norfolk schools, 
for their many courtesies. 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of the National 
Educational Association 

The annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association held in Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, trom July 8 to 12 marked the fiftieth 
anniversary of the greatest organization for the 
advancement and promotion of the interests of 
education that the United States has ever knowa. 
The history of the Association is in reality an 
epitome of educational progress during the last 
half century in America. It is a brilliant record o; 
Not only has the N. E. A. 


. 


great achievements. 
stood for the practical cooperation of teachers, but 
it has been a patriotic inspiration toward educa- 
tional accomplishments that are national in their 
significance. 

Beginning at the National Teacher’s Associa- 
tion, a modest organization originating at a little 
meeting held in Philadelphia in 1857, it took on 
a new lease of life after the destructive results of 
the Civil War, and in 1884 at the convention held 
in Madison, Wisconsin, it saw the beginnings >f 
its expansion into its present magnificent propor- 
tions. The chief work accomplished by the earlier 
and smaller organizations was the effort which 
resulted in the institution by Congress of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, which under the di- 
rection of such men as Henrv Barnard, General 
John Eaton, N. H. R. Dawson, William T. Har- 
ris and Elmer E. Brown, has enjoyed a career of 
unexceptional usefulness in the advancement of 
the educational interests in the United States. 
There is scarcely a school board, supervisor, or 
principal of any school in the: country who has 
not had oceasion to refer, with faith alike in their 
sanity and soundness, to the reports of the special! 
committees appointed by this Association to in- 
vestigate and report on courses of study for com- 
mon and secondary schools. The reports of the 
“Committee of Ten” and of the “Committee of 
Fifteen” are classics in the history of school or- 
ganization. 

Under its present orgarization the; N. E. A. 
consists of a Central Association with nineteen 
departments, two of which—the Department of 
Technical Education and the Department of Na- 
tional Organizations of Women—were established 
at the Los Angeles convention. It is worthy of 


note that each department has its own officers, 
holds separate sessions during the annual conven- 
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tion, and constitutes a distinct, though integral, 
part of the whole. 

The meeting of the Association during the past 
summer was not behind the usual standard of the 
Association’s convocations. The program included 
addresses and papers full of inspiration and help- 
fulness. The deep spiritual influence and the 
clear tone of serious undertaking was prohably 
struck at the first meeting of the convention when 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer delivered his address 
on the subject, “What can the School do to Aid 
the Peace Movement?” The whole purpose of his 
discussion may be summed up perhaps in this 
single quotation: 


“Perhaps for police purposes, if not for mational 
protection, we shall need an army and a navy 
during coming centuries, but, as soon as the 3,500,- 
000 of teachers in the schools of the civilized world 
shall begin in earnest and with skill to inculcate 
sentiments of peace and the principles of justice 
and fair dealing in the treatment of weaker na- 
tions, we may hope for the limitation of armaments 
and the dawn of an era of peace that is worthy of 
the disciples of the Prince of Peace.” 


In spite of the fact that the press of the coun- 
try was not a unit in expressing commendation 
of President Schaeffer’s remarks, the great na- 
tional body of educators itself passed a resolution 
expressing its hearty approval in the following 
terms: 


“The National Educational Association ‘believes 
that the forces of the world should organize anda 
operate in the interests of' peace and not of war; 
we believe that the productive, commercial, and 
social interests of the people of the United States 
and of the whole world demand that the energies 
of both governments and citizens be devoted to 
the conservative and healthful pursuits of peace, 
and that the people be relieved of the burdens of 
providing at enormous expense the armaments de- 
signed for supremacy in war. We further believe 
that the occasion and fear of war would alike de- 
cline if governments would rely more upon the con- 
victions of the people and less upon the strength 
of their armies and navies.” 


Among the other papers of surpassing excel- 
lence were Bishop Conaty’s discussion of the 


teachers’ personality, President-elect Cooley’s ar- J 


gument for the basing of teachers’ salaries upon 
merit, Benjamin Ide Wheeler's plea for the com- 
mon school, and Mrs. Grenfell, on the influen:c 
of women’s organizations upon public education. 

These annual meetings of the N. E. A. bring 
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together not only a class of intelligent excursion- 
sts who take advantage of the low railroad rates 
and who are enrolled as associate members of the 
Association, but another class of bona fide mem- 
bers—men and women prominent in the various 
phases of education throughout the country, who 
come at once to give and to take of the good 
things in which the Association is so rich. The 
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enrolment of such active members is to-day ap- 
proximately 2,500, having increased about 1,000 
in the last decade. The annual volume of pro- 
ceedings embodies the results of the work of the 
Association from year to year and constitutes, 
therefore, a superb and indispensible library of 
American public education. 


EVENTS OF THE SUMMER 


The San Francisco School Question.—The 
hasty, and perhaps unwarranted, action of the 
San Francisco School Board last spring in ex- 
cluding Japanese children from the white schoois 
of that city threatened both to bring on a clash 
between the Federal and State authorities and 
to cause international complications. Laying aside 
the deeper significance of the race troubles on 
the Pacifie coast, it is certainly not too much to 
say that the San Francisco Board acted with in- 
discretion in the attitude which they assumed, 
and that the troubles which resulted fell at an 
unfortunate juncture. In reality there never was 
iny real serious question as to the legality of our 
treaty with Japan, by the terms of which it was 
claimed that the Japanese had a right to equal 
school privileges with the whites in the United 
States. The treaty did guarantee them the rights 
ind privileges of American citizens, but citizen- 
ship is a question of federal law, while education 
n our country is a matter for State control. The 
school troubles, however, were followed in San 
francisco by outrageous attacks upon Japanese 
restaurants and other lawless demonstrations of 
inti-Japanese feeling. The sensational press 9! 
oth countries in their usual hysterical manner 
ok up the struggle and proceeded to make out 
f it capital arguments for war. 

As a matter of fact, there was at no time any- 
ing like an official rupture between Japan and 
e United States. In fact there seems to have 

n throughout a complete official understan‘!- 
The public men 


« between the two countries. 


d the leaders of thought in Japan never for a 
oment took the war agitation seriously, while 
e vast bulk of the American people were equaliy 
moved by the utterances of the more radical 
wspapers. 


The spirit of war must have its 


foundations laid deeply in the ethical feeling of 
modein civilized nations before the flame bursts 
forth, and this feeling was lacking in both coun- 
tries. Japan has looked to the United States 
for her inspiration in all the long strides she has 
made toward the acquistion of modern civiliza- 
tion. And aside from the fraternal feeling whic!) 
this could not fail to inculcate in her citizens, her 
sane statesmen must have realized that she had 
everything to lose and very little to gain by a war 
brought about by such a trifling incident. The 
order from the Navy Department which will sead 
lear-Admiral Evans's fleet of sixteen battleships to 
the Pacific coast is not looked upon as having any- 
thing to do with the Japanese situation. 
rate, the San Francisco incident is, from a 
diplomatic point of view, completely closed.. 
Order has been restored and will be maintained 
among the rioters of San Francisco, and those 
Japanese who have suffered personal or property 
injuries at the hands of the mob have all neces- 
sary recourse for damages through the California 
courts. 

The Attack on the Standard Oil Trust—The 
genuineness of the determination of the nationa! 
administration to prosecute the monopolistic 
trusts of the country under the recent anti-trust 
legislation of congress was shown in the suits 
against the Standard Oil Trust bagun in the 
federal courts of Indiana against the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana. 
its charter from the State of Indiana, but it was 
developed in the course of the proceedings that 
almost every share of the $1,000,000 capital 
was held by the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, which is the parent company of numerous 
other companies locally chartered. were 
1,903 counfs brought against the Standard 0:! 


At any 


This company holds 


There 
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Company for accepting a rate from the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad Tower than the rate published 
and filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. On 1,462 of these counts the jury found 
the company guilty, and Judge Landis, who was 
sitting in the case, laid on the offending company 
penalty, $29,240,000, 
Secretary of Interior 


the maximum — possible 
the largest fine on record. 
Garticld, who was formerly commissioner of the 
Bureau of Corporations and who has thoroughly 
mvestigated. under an order of the President, the 
situation in regard to the Standard Oil Compaay 
rebates, states that there arc 10,000 other offences 
it in which this company has been 
guilty of violation of the Elkins law. While th 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana,had a capital 
of only $1,000,000 it earned during the three 
vears covered by the offences for which it was in- 
dicted $199,800,000. Its with the 
parent The question 
only remains whether the New Jersey company 
can be made to pay the fine of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, and this question will un- 
doubtedly be carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. distinct 
also. backed by popular sentiment and supported 


of the same ss 


connection 


company is apodictical. 


There is a movement 
by recent Congressional legislation, which will 
certainly result, sooner or later, in a criminal 
wrosecution of the officers who are chargeable 
for the offences of which 
President Moffett, 
of the Indiana company, las indeed 
appeal to the public for “fair play” in the matter 


with the responsibility 
the Compan has been ouilty. 
issued an 
of these prosecutions. While he does not make a 
direct statement to that effect, he seeks to leave 
the impression that the company was ignorant of 
the fact that the quoted to them by the 


Chicago & Alton Railroad was illegal. The direct 


rate 


question, however, as to whether the traffic man- 
ager of the Standard Oil Company was deceived 
by the rate clerk of the railway was evaded during 
the course of the trial. and both the judge in his 
instructions and the jury in their finding show 
that thev. at least, were convii ced that a collusion. 
existed between the trust and the railway. 

It will than a fine of $29,240,000. 


take more 


to injure so gigantic a trust as the 


seriously 
Standard Oil Company, but that fine is significant 
alike of the determined attitude of the federa! 





authorities and of the possibifities for control 
which lie in their power; and the trepidation with 
which the verdict has been received by the officers 
of the company shows all too clearly that they 
realize the imminent danger of a dissolution. 


Rate Regulations among tie Railroads—During 
the past six or eight months an almost universal 
passion for the enforced reduction of railway rates 
seemed to take hold of the State law-makers of 
the country. In most cases it was simply assumed 
that the railroads had been charging exorbitant 
rates for what they were giving the public, and it 
was pretty generally felt that the public had suf- 
fered long enough at their hands. ‘Whether the 
economic arguments of these law makers were 
sound or false, and whether they were based upon 
actual or supposed conditions, the faet remains 
that in more than half of the States of the Union 
attempts were made to reduce the railroad rates 
during the last sessions of the legislatures. 

In North Carolina the most serious situation 
was brought about. Judge Pritchard, of the 
United States Circuit Court, granted a writ of 
habeas corpus to a ticket agent who had been 
arrested and sentenced to thirty days for the viola- 
tion of a law of North Carolina reducing the 
rate of fare from 3 1-4 to 2 1-4 cents a mile. When 
Judge Reynolds, of the North Carolina State 
judiciary, sentenced another agent for a similar 
offence, the Southern Railway sought to have him 
arrested. It was at this juncture that Governor 
Glenn issued instructions to the State officials that 
the law must be carried into effect and that if 
necessary the whole force of the State would be 
used to make it effectual. To one unacquainted 
with American judicial procedure it may hav: 
if the country was on the verge of a 


seemed as 
serious conflict between the national and the Stat: 
administrations. As a matter of fact, nothing was 
further from the range of possibilitv. Similar, i! 
less serious, conflicts of authority resulted in som: 
of the other States. 

The situation in brief in regard to these con 
flicts involved two serious errors, one on the part 
of the State legislature and the other on the par 
of the railroad. If the promulgated rate was, a 
the company claimed, confiscatory, it was contrar 


to the Constitution of the United States an: 
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uerefore void. Even the supporters of the rate 
iw must have seen that its confiscatory character 
ould be determined only by candid review in the 
ourts. Jf the law had been in operation up to 
‘he time when such a review should declare it un- 
onstitutional, the railroad would have seriousiy 
ulfered by reason of the illegal reduction of the 
ite, and, by reason of the nature of the sale of 
ie tickets, its loss would be irreparable. On the 
ier hand, if the law were declared constitutional! 
‘iter having been suspended during the interval 
veceding its adjudication in the courts, the pub- 
- would suffer a similar irreparable loss by rea- 
son of their having been charged during the in- 
ervening time at the old and higher rate. The 
‘egislatures should, therefore, have provided some 
scheme to have overcome this very annoying dif 
ficulty. 
in the second place, the railway made a gigantic 
mistake in carrying the questions involved im- 
mediately to the federal courts. While everybouy 
knows, of course, that they must ultimately come 
or final decision ‘before the United State- 
Supreme Court, yet it was a matter for serious 
ifence to many that they should not have been 
allowed to pass through the State courts in the 
isual order of procedure. ‘They felt that in a 
neasure this action of the railroad was a negat've 
ittack upon the integrity and fairmindedness of 
© State judiciary. 
the legislature delegated to the 
Corporation Commission the power to fix the rates. 


In Virginia 


Judge Pritchard, however, enjoined the Corpora- 
‘ion Commission from the promulgation of the 
wo cent rate upon which they had determined 
ud thus prevented its becoming a law. In doing 
«), he held that the Corporation Commission wa- 
ting in a legislative capacity, as indeed it was: 
it the Supreme Court of Virginia has held the 
mmission to be a court, and Judge Pritchar:! 
rejecting the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
rginia on a question of Virginia constitutiona! 
violated a well recognized canon of American 
risprudence. Not only this, but by enjoining 
Commission from the promulgation of the rate 
en the Commission was acting, as he held, in a 
islative capacity, he virtually assumed the 
wer not only to determine the constitutionality 


1 law of Virginia but to prevent the making of 
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a law which might be unconstitutional. His de- 
cision was universally condemned by the more 
thoughtful lawyers of the State of Virginia and 
was publicly denounced by Governor Swanson. 
Regiettable as these conflicts of authority have 
heen, there is little doubt that the troubles which 
have arisen will ultimately be settled, as they were 
in North Carolina, by an agreement between the 
railway companies and ihe State officials. The 
one thing most needful is less partisan feeling in 
the matter and more openmindedness to convic- 
tion. 


The Telegraphers’ Strike—In July a union 
telegraph operator in Los Angeles, Cal., was dis- 
charged by his employers, and difficulties arose be- 
tween the company and his fellow workman as to 
the justice of his discharge. After some negotia- 
tions looking to a peaceful settlement of ‘the 
trouble, the Los Angeles union operators walked 
out of the office, and early in August the strike 
began to spread over the country. More than 
fifty cities were involved, and about four thousand 
operators quit work. Strange to say, with the 
means of communication offered by the long 
distance telephone and the number of non-union 
operators that could be found io take the place of 
those who had gone out, business was not seriously 
affected. 


have never made it their business to inform the 


The leaders of the striking telegraphers 


public as to the reasonableness of their demands. 
More pay and shorter hours are in some way in- 
volved, but the situation from the telegraphers’ 
point of view is obscured to the public. The 
paramount necessity to insure the success of a 
strike is the approval of the public. Without this 
moral support nothing can result but ultimate 
disaster for the strikers. 


The Peace Conference of the Hague.—lt is in- 
teresting to note that just as it was the American 
delegation who in 1899 prevented the Hague con- 
ference of that vear from adjourning without ans 
substantial achievement to its credit, so in the con- 
ference which has been in progress at the Hague 
this summer the most brilliant accomplishments 
of the convention have been initiated by the 
American delegates. The real work of the con- 
ference may be classified under two heads: (1) 
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propositions of various kinds which have had for 
their motive the rendering of the conduct of war 
more humane; (2) propositions which have looke. 
to the prevention of wars between nations. 

It was from Mr. Choate, one of the American 
delegates, that the proposition came for creating 
at the Hague a court which should be at once com- 
pact in its organization and permanent as an in- 


stitution. It is probable that the last werk of the 


conference will be the establishment on a firm 
basis of a permanent court for arbitration and the 
determination of prize-of-war questions. 

Not the least interesting event in connection 
with the Hague conference was the acceptance of 
Mr. Carnegie’s offer of a ten million dollar Palace 
of Peace to be erected at the Hague as the per- 
manent home for international peace conventions. 


The EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM @f the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Those who will receive a copy of this issue 
of the Virginia Journal of Education will prob- 
ably ask what is the purpose of thie Journal. 
We, therefore, present to our readers the follow- 
ing educational platform: 

1. A system of graded schools for cities, 
towns, and rural districts. 

2. Consolidation of schools in rural districts 
and the transportation of pupils so that the graded 
system of schools may be wholly successful. 

3. At least seven distinct grades for primary 
and grammar grade work and four years for 
high school work. 

4. At least one high school in every county. 

5. A session of 180 days for every public 
school in Virginia. 

6. A correlation of the work of the high 
schools with that of the colleges and universitie: 
of the State so that the high schools shall not at- 
tempt college work or the colleges and the uni- 
versities, high school work. 

7. An inerease of appropriation by the leg- 
islature of Virginia and an increase of the dis 
trict levies in the various counties for school 


purposes. 


8. An increase in the salaries of teachers; 
said increase to be based upon educational qual- 
ifications and experience in teaching. 

9. An increase of appropriation by the legis- 
lature for summer normals so that all the 
teachers in the State may have the opportunity 
to attend a summer school without tuition 
charges. 

10. Politics made subservient to the interests 


of the schools. 


If you have subscribed to the Journal and 
approve of the above platform, help us try to 
accomplish the results asked for, or as many 


thereof as seem practicable at this time. 


If you have subscribed to the Journal and do 
not approve of this platform, write us your 
eriticism. 

If you have not subscribed to the Journal 
and approve of this platform, send us vour sub- 
scription and help us in the fight. 


If you have not subseribed and do not ap- 
prove of the Journal’s platform, send us your 
subscription and your criticism, and help us make 


a better platform. 
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Outline gf Course ef Study for Graded 
Schools 





Colaw an? Elwood’s Arithmetics—Three Book Course 





(By a resolution of the State Board of Education, pas- 
sed in August, 1906, the Intermediate Book of this 
series was adopted for use in the countiesand cities that 
ire now using the Colaw and Elwood Arithmeties) 


SECOND YEAR (LAST HALF)—SECOND PRIMARY 
GRADE 


Colaw and Ellwood’s Primary may be intro- 
luced to advantage at the middle of this year. 
For this grade use pages 1-102. Pages 1-30 offer 
. review of the work given orally in the first year; 
pages 30-69 cover that usually given in the first 
nalf of the second year. If a text-book is post- 
poned to the third year, pages 30-102 should be 


used for review during the first part of that year. 


THIRD YEAR—THIRD PRIMARY GRADE 


Primary, pp. 102-178, covers the work of this 
vrade. At the beginning of the year devote as 
many lessons to review work as may be necessary. 


FOURTH YEAR—FOURTH PRIMARY GRADE 


Use Primary, pp. 178-271, reviewing so much of 
the previous year’s work as may be desired. 


FIFTH YEAR—FIRST GRAMMAR GRADE 


Colaw and Duke’s Intermediate should be in- 
troduced at the beginning of the grammar grade. 
For the year’s work use pp. 9-177. 


SIXTH YEAR—SECOND GRAMMAR GRADE 


Pages 178-256 of the Intermediate cover the 
work of the first half of this year. 

For the second half of the year, use Colaw and 
“llwood’s Advanced, pp. 15-153, omitting the 
second division of problems under each topic and 
‘Exercises for Advanced Classes.” This half 
year’s work will include the following: Notation 
ind Numeration, pp. 15-24; Addition to Ex. 48, 

35; Subtraction to Ex. 98, p. 49; Multiplica- 
ion to Ex. 79, p. 62; Division to Art. 110, p. 78; 

view Work to Ex. 40, p. 84; Factors and Mul- 

les, pp. 87-93; United States Money, pp. 94- 
‘5; Decimal Fractions, pp. 99-113; Bills and Ac- 

ints, pp. 114-116; Review Work to Ex. 24, p. 

'; Common Fractions, pp. 122 to Ex. 106, >. 

7, but omitting Arts. 212, 216, 220, 223, and 

s. 100-112, pp. 142-3; and Illustrative Soln- 

ns, p. 150 to Ex. 31, p. 153. 
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SEVENTH YEAR—THIRD GRAMMAR GRADE 


Advanced, pp. 156-398, with the omissions in- 
dicated, supplies material for the first half of 
this year: 

Relation of Numbers, pp. 156-159; Ratio to Ex. 
27, p. 162; Proportion, pp. 163-167; The Equa- 
tion, pp. 169-176; Review Work, p. 182 to Ex. 45, 
p. 185; Compound Numbers, pp. 189-213, 214- 
217, 218-219; Review Work, p. 230 to Ex. 32, ». 
233; Practical Measurements, pp. 244-251. 

For the second half of the year’s work: Per- 
centage, pp. 266-277, omitting second groups of 
problems; Commercial Discount, p. 279 to Ex. 13. 
p. 281; Commission, pp. 282-284; Profit and Loss, 
p. 285 to Ex. 32, p. 288; Taxes, pp. 289-293; Re- 
view Work, p. 293 to Ex. 18, p. 295; Interest, pp. 
298-302; Promissory Notes pp, 302-306; Partial 
Payments, pp. 306-307; Compound Interest, pp. 
313-315 ; Banks and Bank Discount, pp. 316-324, 
Stocks and Bonds, p. 325 to Ex. 20, p. 330; Re- 
view Work, p. 331 to Ex. 22, p. 334; Proportional 
Parts and Partnership, pp. 337-340; Powers and 
Roots, pp. 354-365; Miscellaneous Problems, p. 
371 to Ex. 94, p. 381; Mensuration, pp. 390-398. 


EIGHTH YEAR—HIGH SCHOOL 


Complete the Advanced Work: Supplementary 
Exercises for “Advanced Classes,” pp. 86, 120, 
135, 138, 143, 148, 153, 167, 177, 188, 213, 217, 
235; Longitude and Time, pp. 236-243; Supp. 
Exs. pp. 243; General Review, pp. 263-264; Supp. 
Exs. p. 265; Percentage, Exs. 19-29, pp. 270-271; 
Exs. 20-26, p. 273; Exs. 17-34, p. 277; Supp. Exs, 
pp. 277-279 ; Commercial Discount, Exs. 13-22, pp. 
281-282; Profit and Loss, Exs. 32-46, pp. 288- 
289; Insurance, pp. 408-409; Review Work, Exs. 
18-28, pp. 295-296 ; Supp. Exs. pp. 296-297; Prob- 
lems in Interest, pp. 309-312; Annual Interest, 
pp. 312-313; Compound Interest (in review), pp. 
313-315; Banks and Bank Discount (in review), 
pp. 316-324; Exchange, pp. 411-414; Present 
Worth and True Discount, pp. 324-325; Stocks 
and Bonds (in review), pp. 325-331; Review 
Work, Exs. 22-40, pp. 334-336; Supp. Exs. 336- 
337; General Review, Exs. 44-81, pp. 349-352; 
Supp. Exs. p. 353; The Metric System. pp. 252- 
258; Applications of Square Root. pn. 362-365: 
Cube Root and Applications, pp. 365-370; Miscel- 
laneous Problems, Exs. 94-140. pp. 381-385; Supp. 
Miscellaneous Problems, pp. 385-389: Appendix, 
pp. 398-420; except Insurance and Exchange pre- 
viously taken. 
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AGRICULTURE FOR THE SCHOOLS 


A Popular Theme for Magazine Discussion 


One scarcely takes up a magazine today in 
which there is not some discussion of important 
educational problems. Education for the masses 
and for the classes is the chief thought of the 
age. Judging from the opening of the twentieth 
century, it will probably go down into history 
as the “Age of Educational Movements.” Among 
the foremost of these movements is the tendency 
to introduce agriculture into the schools. Our 
own State Board of Education is interested in this 
movement, and is therefore, co-operating with the 
Virginia Journal of Education in its educational 
efforts in Virginia. 

Note the articles which have appeared in the 
Century Magazine, from the pen of Professor L. 
H. Bailey, of the Department of Agriculture of 
Cornell University. The Century Magazine is 
wide-awake, it keeps its ear to the ground, and 
it knows that the subject of the introduction of 
agriculture into the schools is one in which the 
In its July, August, 
September and October numbers, this Magazine 
has, consequently, had a discussion of this impor- 
tant subject by one of the leading educators of 
this country, in the department of agriculture. 

We venture to quote extensively from Professor 


people have a vital interest. 


Bailey's article in the October Century, in which 
article the claim is made that agriculture will 
find its way into the schools through ‘Nature 


Study.” Professor Bailey says: 
METHODS OF NATURE-STUDY. 


A study of the various statements in the syllabi 
of methods of nature-study teaching warrants a 
number of significant conclusions, some of which 
are as follows: 

The methods are coming to be somewhat con- 
crete because the motive is being understood. The 
motive of nature-study work is reaction from 
formalism and from method; it is revulsion 
against the introduction of technical laboratory 
methods at a too early age; it is revolt from the 
spirit of grown-up scientists as applied to ele- 
mentary educational work. 

What method there is in the work is charac- 
terized by spirit. It embodies the spirit of in- 
dividuality, spontaneity, enthusiasm. It is essen- 
tially informal and undogmatic. It arouses human 


interests. The old educational procedure seemed 


to be to try to make children as like as two peas. 
In fact, this procedure is still in vogue, and this 
accounts for much of the deadness of school 
work. Individuality and personality, however, 
are the primary considerations in education, and 
the nature-study method aims to develop them. 
It puts a premium on original modes of appre- 
hending knowledge. It develops personal re- 
sponsibility and initiative. 

In practice, nature-study develops many new 
modes of expression, as action, writing, speaking, 
drawing, color, music. That is, it develops the 
It also leads to a fine feeling for 
poetic interpretation. 

These ways of procedure tend to make the 
school a unit instead of a mere assemblage 01 
They break up the monotony and form- 
ality of the curriculum, and tend to give the 
They add 
variety and vividness. Nature-study should corre- 
late and inoculate all school work. It puts a new 
into the school *by making 
iving the teaching local ap- 


whole person. 


classes. 


school an expression of naturalness. 


motive and meanin 


er 
oD 
the school real and ¢ 


plication. 

Nature-study practice broadens the meaning of 
schooling. Consider the scope and breadth of the 
subjects that it touches: plants, animals, weather, 
the sky, fields and soils, health, affairs. The 
fact that so many subjects are touched is one 
reason why teachers of science are likely to dis- 
parage nature-study, for these teachers pursue one 
subject continuously for a considerable time and 
in much detail; but the science-teaching of the 
college and the best high schools must not dictate 
the subjects and methods of the elementary 
schools. No one teacher is likely to cover all the 
subjects coming within the denomination ot 
nature-study. The fact that so many subjects 
fail within its sphere allows of choice, and thereby 
adds all the more to the spontaneity and signifi- 
cance of school. 

The nature-study method marks the final ris 
of the school-garden as a central means in ele 
mentary school work. This is likely to be th 
pivot about which personal nature-work revolves. 
because it is near at hand, concrete, and control 
lable. It is the laboratory from which all en 
terprises diverge. In time it will come to be r 
garded as one of the essential parts of any el: 


mentary school. It provides relevant laborator’ 


uy 











ork; and no school, from the kindergarten to 
he university, is a good school unless it has 
aboratory work. Kindergarten-work, manual- 
raining, nature-study, are all laboratory work. 


APPLICATION TO THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


Just now nature-study ‘is the stepping-stone to 
‘he introduction of agricultural studies. This is 
in indication that it is a means of connecting the 
~hool with the real life and activity of the com- 
junity; but nature-study is a means of preparing 
ihe pupil for all kinds of school work and for 
all places, as well as for agriculture and for the 
ountry. It is a redirecting agency. In time, as 
tle schools develop, we shall find that we shall 
not need to introduce agriculture as a separate 
study, even in rural districts, at least not below 
‘he high school, for in such districts the whole 
hool effort will have an agricultural, country- 

fe, or nature-study trend. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I will say at once 
‘hat I am not opposed to the introduction of 
agriculture as a separate study into the elemen- 
ary rural school. In fact, such introduction may 
« the very best means of bringing about the 
deeper and more fundamental re-directing of the 
~hool that is essential to its full effectiveness. 
| look on the separate teaching of agriculture as 

present means to an end. We should not lose 
-ight of the fact, however, that the schools are 
actually being redirected much more rapidly than 
those not engaged in school work may be aware. 

In time, the beginning schools will probably 
not teach any of the present-day subjects under 
their present names; but this will adjust itself 
in the natural course of evolution. The greatest 
need is to reorganize the teaching of the subjects 
that are already in the country schools. Geog- 
raphy, for example, will deal first with the local 
ountry and its affairs. Of course the methods 
ave changed greatly in a generation; but the 
old geography was largely of the balooning va- 
riety, beginning with the universe and descend- 
ng through the solar system to the earth. 

All this is rapidly changing. If the school is 
n the open country, it may give attention to 
elds, birds, soils, brooks, forests, crops, roads, 
irm animals, hamlets, and homes. Geography 
in be so taught in the schools as, in ten years, 

start a revolution in the agriculture of any 
mmonwealth. 

Arithmetic needs redirecting in the same spirit. 

© beginnings of a new motive in it are now 
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becoming prominent. The principles of number 
are the same wherever taught, but practice prob- 
lems may have local applicatior. These problems 
have heretofore dealt with theoretical, urban, mid- 
dleman, copartnership subjects, and sometimes 
have been mere numerical puzzles. It is signifi- 
cant that the arithmetic problems that the country 
child takes home do not interest the old folks. 
This is only because the problems mean nothing 
to them. Many of the problems of the farmer 
are numerical—soil moisture, fertility questions, 
feeding rations, spraying, cost of labor and of 
producing crops, and al] manner of accounts. 
Number can be so taught in the schools as, in 
ten years, to start a revolution in the agriculture 
of any commonwealth. 

Reading needs similar reorganization. This is 
everywhere recognized, and distinct progress is 
being made. It is not desirable to eliminate the 
customary types of literature of the masters; but 
something may be added to make the reading vital 
and applicable. It is not difficult now to find 
good pieces of English composition that deal with 
the customary practices and affairs of the open 
country, and that point the way to better things. 
Reading and spelling can be so taught as, in ten 
years, to start a revolution in the agriculture of 
any commonwealth. 

Even manual-training needs new direction as 
it touches country life. It may not be necessary 
to eliminate the formal exercises of model work 
and weaving and the like; but some of the practi- 
cal problems of the home and farm may be 
added. How to make a garden, to lay out paths, 
make fences and labels, are manual-training prob- 
lems. How to saw a board off straight, to drive 
a nail, to whittle a peg, to make a tooth for a 
hand hay-rake, to repair a hoe, to sharpen a saw, 
to paint a fence, to hang a gate, to adjust a plow- 
point, to mend a strap, to prune an apple tree, 
to harness a horse,—the problems are bewildering 
from their very number. Manual-training can be 
so taught in the schools that are equipped for 
it as, in ten years, to start a revolution in the 
agriculture of any commonwealth. 

All such teaching as this will call for a new 
purpose in the school-building. The present coun- 
try school building is a structure in which chil- 
dren sit to study books and recite from them. It 
should also be a place in which children can 
work with their hands. Every school building 


should have a laboratory room, in which there 
may be a few plants growing in the windows, and 
perhaps an aquarium and a terrarium. 


Here the 
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children will bring their flowers and insects and 
samples of soil, and varieties of corn or beans in 
their season, and other objects that interest them, 
and here may perform their simple work with 
implements and tools. Even if the teacher cannot 
teach these subjects, the room itself will teach. 
The mere bringing of such objects to school 
would have a tremendous influence on the chil- 
dren; patrons would ask what the room is for; in 
time a teacher would be found who could handle 
the subjects pedagogically. Now we see children 
carrying only books to school; some day they will 
ilso carry twigs and potatoes and animals and 
stones and tools and contrivances and other per- 
sonal objects. 

My plea, therefore, is that the school accept all 
wholesome conditions in which it is placed, and 
that it begin with the sphere in which the child 
lives. The working out of this philosophy is 
nature-study (I know of no better term); and 
this philosophy goes deeper than mere manual- 
training, or than arts and crafts studies, or than 


bare “self-activity.” Nature-study, as I conceive 
it, is not another subject, not something external 
or added to. It is a means of education, internal 
central, essential, fundamental. In time nature- 
study and agriculture will be as much a part of 
the country school as oxygen is a part of the 
alr. 


Other magazines are also commenting upon 
the tendencies of the age, and the Monist for 
September has a leading article by Mr. O. F. 
Cooke, entitled, “Agriculture the Basis of Edu- 
cation.” 

If one considers the fact that the State of 
Wisconsin has an agricultural high school in 
every county and that Georgia established this 
year, eleven district agricultural high schools at 
a cost of $1,000,000, he is compelled to acknow!l- 
edge that the campaign now being waged for the 
teaching of agriculture in the schools is bearing 
fruit. 
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University of Virginia, 


Lippincott’s Latest Text Books 


I OUR LIST OF TEXT Every Teacher Should Read 
BOOKS COMPRISES THE RECITATION 
Arithmetics By Samuel Hamilton, Ph. D., 


Superintendent of Schools, 
U. S. Histories 
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Allegheny Co., Pa. 
Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational 








General History Series. 
This volume will be of great 
Language assistance to young teachers CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA, 
in the study of the practical 


phases of school work, and will 
Grammar also be very helpful to older 
teachers who have not yet 
reached the point of perfec- 
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, The author is sound in theory, The Coll ége, 
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CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., 


Successors to MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers. 


READING 
Judson & Bender’s Graded Literature Readers. 
(;raded Supplementary Reading Series. 
WRITING 
Merrill’s Systems of Penmanship. 
SPELLING 
Merrill’s Speller. 
Reed’s Primary Speller. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 


GRAMMAR 
The Reed & Kellogg Series. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Merrill’s English Texts. 
Maynard’s English Classic Series. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL Co. 


Publishers 
Successors to Maynard, Merrill & Co.) 


44-60 E. Twenty-Third Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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IF you do not know where to order the 


book you want, 


IF you want the names of books on any 
particular subject, 
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IF you want up-to-date engravings, 
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HUNTER & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED) 


629 East Broad Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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State Female Normal School 


Farmville, Virginia 
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Courses offered with reference to 
THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 
THE GRADED SCHOOL TEACHER 
THE RURAL SCHOOL TEACHER 
THE KINDERGARTNER 


—_() ———_ 


Liberal Courses in Language, Literature, Science 
Manual Arts 


Well chosen Faculty of Thirty Members 


—_—— 


The State offers free tuition to worthy young 
women who wish to prepare themselves for 
teachers 


Catalogue sent upon application 


J. L. JARMAN, President 
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be WHEELER’S GRADED PRIMER — List Price, 30 cents. 


Cloth, 128 pages, 50 engravings 28 of them full-page. 

Adopted for Regular and Exclusive Use in States of Oregon, Utah, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Georgia. 

The primer vocabulary is small—very small—only 250 different words. The new words are intro- 
duced gradually—very gradually. The greatest number of new words in any story is six. Each word 
is repeated again and again in succeeding lessons and in frequent reviews. The sentences are short 
and easy. There is generally but one sentence to a line, and very few of the sentences are more than 
* oneline long. The thought is simple, childlike, beautiful and pure. The little stories are stories and 
s not mere drill upon words. 


WHEELER’S GRADED FIRST READER — List Price, 30 cents. 
22 Cloth, 128 pages, 40 engravings. 20 of them full-page. 
The first reader begins where the primer ends. The sentences are short, easy and simple. The 
language is plain, natural and conversational. With such a book a teacher can scarcely fail to get good 
Se expression and enthusiastic interest, 


_ WHEELER’S GRADED SECOND READER-— List Price, 40 cents. 
Cloth, 160 pages, 83 engravings, 25 of them full-page. 
The second reader follows the first as easily and naturally as the first follows the primer. The 
authors have not forgotten that a second-reader child is still a beginner. He is still learning to read. 
* Until he ean read with ease he will take little pleasure in reading io learn. 


- WHEELER’S GRADED THIRD READER — List Price, 50 cents. 


coal Cloth, 288 pages, 87 engravings, 25 of them full-page. 

The mission of the third reader is to continue the fundamental processes of learning to read and to 
create and foster a taste for good reading. The authors have tried to make every lesson so simple 
= that the children can read it easily, and so full of interest that they will take delight in reading it. 

They have also tried to introduce a great deal of conversation, which naturally leads to good « x pression. 


W. H. WHEELER & CO., Publishers, 
203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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BY VIRGINIA AUTHORS 


FOR VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 

















Maury’s Geographies 


New Elements, 55c. New Complete, $1.25 


HEY present a maximum number of important and useful facts. They provide a 
minimum amount of scientific discussion. Every lesson in the New Elements is given 

in the form of an interesting story. Every pedagogical feature of service to teachers is 
abundantly supplied. Industrial and commercial geography receive much more attention 
than is usual. Physical geography is treated chiefly in connection with each continent and 
subdivision. The diagrams in the mathematical geography are so graphic as to require but 
little text. Many of the illustrations give a moving-picture effect, showing vividly the va- 


rious processes in the manufacture of important articles. 








Alderman’s Classics— 


OLD AND NEW. 





First Reader, 25c. Second Reader, 30c. Third Reader, 35c. Fourth Reader, 40c. oo 


HIS is a well-graded series of readers, which may be placed in the child’s hands begin- : 


ning with the first days of school. The material is so arranged that it is suited to any 





system of teaching, and to either graded or ungraded schools. The books will inspire in 





children a love for reading. The selections are essentially literary, but are at the same time 
bright and attractive, and on topics of interest to children. The words are introduced gradu- 
ally in accordance with the mental development of the child. Suggestions for language exer- 
cises are given at frequent intervals, and a knowledge of literary forms is developed by care- 


ful analysis. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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The Standard Texts of the Present Generation 


FRYE°’S GEOGRAPHIES 


An Unequaled Two-Book Series 
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The following are reasons for the pre-eminent standing of these re- 
markable texts: 
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1. Industrial and commercial interests receive merited emphasis. 
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2. Man is the central thought. 
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—CUrRS 3. They are eminently practical—adapted to every requirement of the classroom. 
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4. They are based upon the fundamental principles of modern pedagogical theory BS 
—B& and practice. es 
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5. They embody the personality and high scholarship of their author. 
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6. Every subject and every topic is given its proper perspective and the emphasis 
proportionate to its importance. “ 


7. The maps in these books are superior in their educative value, and in their me- ss: 
chanical excellence. ai 


8. The illustrations are clearly superior to those in any other geography. 
9. The books are unrivaled in their mechanical excellence and durability. 


> 10. They possess an interest and a vitality that have everywhere aroused enthusiasm ‘:: 
ats of pupils and teachers. 
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THE INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC 


OF THE 


Colaw and Ellwood Series | 











HAS BEEN ADOPTED 


By the Virginia State Board of Education. 


‘Ror use in such Divisions of this 





State as have already adopted 





the Colaw and Ellwood Series.’’ 





See Resolution of State Board, November 23, 1906. 


The Intermediate Book furnishes additional work in the elementary operations of 
arithinetic. Some teachers favor considerable practice in this line before entering upon the 
Advanced Book. The Intermediate affords this practice, reviewing and extending the sub- 
jects embraced in the Primary without duplicating. It is in harmony with the general plan 
of the series. 


269 pages, illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 


‘'B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


ATLANTA RICHMOND DALLAS 
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is Your English Work Satisfactory? 


If not, you should investigate the merits of the Webster-Cooley group of English texts. These books embody 
right principles, correct methods, and successful schoolroom practice; and they provide a unified and definitely 
progressive text-book course extending through the intermediate, grammar, and high school grades. They also 
provide for a course suited to the special requirements of your schools by offering you a choice from four grade 
courses in Language. Grammar. and Composition. and two high school grades in Composition. Literature, and 
Khetoric. Send for “ Language Teaching in the Grades,” “‘ Teaching English Grammar.”’ “ Teaching English in High Schools,” three 
pamphlets by the authors of the Webster-Cooley books. Free to teachers upon request. 


THE WEBSTER-COOLEY TEXT-BOOKS IN ENGLISH. 


LATEST WESTERN ADOPTIONS. 
Language Lessons from Literature, Book One: 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Logan, Utah; Ogden, Utah; Provo, Utah; St. Paul, Minn, 
Language Lessons from Literature, Book Two, Part One; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Logan, Utah; Logan, Utah; Provo, Utah; St. Paul, Minn. 
Language Lessons from Literature, Book Two, Part Two: . 
Logan, Utah; Ogden, Utah; Provo, Utah; St. Paul, Minn. 


The Elements of English Grammar and Composition: 
Logan, Utah; Ogden, Utah. 
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STATE ADOPTIONS. 
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The State of Montana adopted for basal use in all grammar schools—Language Lessons from Literature, Book 
One; Language Lessons from Literature, Book Two, Part Une: Language Lessons from Literature, Book Two, Part I we: 
Language Lessons from Literature, Complete ia one volume. The Territory of New Mexico adopted as the basal text 
for the 7th and sth Grades in all schools in the Territory—Elementary Composition. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Most Popular Physiologies in Use To-Day @ 


Five years’ growth in the use of Krohn’s Physiologies is shown in the 
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As a result of this wonderful increase during the last tive years, Krohn’s Physiologies are now used 
by the children in States and cities containing 15,000,000 people. 
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In ‘over one-sixth of the elementary schools of the United States the courses in #¥ 
Physiology and Hygiene are now based on Krolin’s Physiologies ri 
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If the inerease shown above continues for the next five years. the use of this series will have ee 
become universal. va 
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Established 1854. The Woman’s College, RICHMOND, VA. 


Located in the beautiful, historic and cultured city of the South. Unsurpassed advantages in Letters, Science, Music, 
Art and Elocution. Carefully arranged courses of study lead to the degrees of B. Lit., B. A., B. 8, M. A. and B. Mus. 

Educational advantages growing out of the location of such aschool in a gre atc ity, a center of culture, could not be du- 
plicated by an expenditure of less than a million dollars. mee 

Large and able Faculty, trained in the best schools of this country and Europe. Specialists in their departments—9 men, 
18 women Enrollment last session, 283 

Accommodations first-class. | Hot and cold water on e very floor. Best personal attention given to the comfort and wel- 
fare of the students. Table supplied with the best the markets of Richmond afford. 

Health record remarkable. Professor John Hart, after a long experience as teacher in several places in Virginia, wrote 
Dr. Nelson as follows : 

*T have taught classes of young ladies in Charlottesville, Staunton and Richmond, The health of my family and students 
was decidedly best in Richmond.’—John Hart. 

Rates lower than those of any other institution of like grade in the South, Next session begins September 25th. For 


eatalogue and other information, write to 
: DR. JAMES NELSON, PRESIDENT, RICHMOND, VA 
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4 Books and Pens 


Are excellent for home or 
school use, sent postpaid at 
prices named : ¢ 





Manual ef Phonography, $1; Phonographic Correspondence, $1.10; Grammar Speller and Letter-Writer, 
tbe.; Bookkeeping at Home—3 sets, Single Entry, with Blanks, $1; 3 sets Double Entry, with Blanks, $1; Prac- 
tical and Commercial Arithmetie, $1; higher course in Bookkeeping—2 books—without Blanks, $1.15; 6 slant 
Writing Books, 10ec. each, 40e. for all; Commercial Law, 75¢e.; Pens, 1s and 2s for artistic writing, 8s and 4s for 
business writing; 36 for 25e.; gross, 90c. 

For fuller information write G. M. SMITHDEAL, Ricumonp, Va. 
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YG NGNGSOLIESIASISS |_| School Furniture and Supplies 
> a {2 “GAs at Reasonable Prices. 


’ s 
Remington ] ypewriters Weare the largest 
Southern Hlouse do- 
ing a school supply 
aK business in Virginia. 
We carry in siock 2 
complete line of 
Black boards and 
Black board Supplies, 
Maps and Charts, 
School Stationery 
and Blanks. Our 
School Furniture 
Factory is situated in 
the Kast, enabling us 
to make prom pter 
deliveries than West- 
ern Manufacturers. 
Our Prices are approv- 
ed by the State Board of 
Education. 
Therefore we are in 
position to give 
prompt and efficient 


Remington Typewriter Co. — 
(Incorporated ) The Bell Book and Stationery Co., Inc. 
706 E. Main St. # Richmond, Va. 914 East Main Street 


SOG SGN IG NGS Richmond, - - Wirginia. 








are used for instruction purposes in the 
schools of the United States and 
Canada, vastly more than all other 
makes combined. *%* *% *& & 


The choice of the commercial World 
is reflected in the equipment of the 
Commercial Schools * *& & 
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UNEQUALLED TEXT BOOKS 





NOTABLE TEXTS AUTHORIZED IN VIRGINIA 





MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


By J. A. C. Chandler, Ph. D., and QO. P. 
Chitwood, Ph. D. 


History in its most attractive form, based 
on biography. The personal element gives 
vivid interest and familarizes the pupil, not 
only with events, but also with the great 
men and women who have aided in the 
growth and development of our country. 


MAKERS OF VIRGINIA HISTORY. 
By J. A. C. Chandler, Ph. D. 


A text that stimulates patriotic interest 
and loyalty and starts the child out with 
a clear knowledge of the history of his own 
State and a wholesome pride in its contribu- 
tion to American History. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


By Henry Alexander White, Ph. D., D. D. 


A clear and logical text, that is note- 
worthy in the impartiality of its treatment, 
and its recognition of Southern sentiment. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND 


By Arthur May Mowry, A. M. 


The chief events in the history of our 
Mother Country, based on stories of the lives 
of her prominent men, 








THE ARNOLD PRIMER 
By Sarah Louise Arnold. 


This delightful little Primer has never 
been surpassed. Pedagogically it is un- 
equalled; every sentence of the text makes a 
direct appeal to the child’s interest; the 
illustrations are charming. Thousands of 
adoptions prove its worth. 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


By Sarah L. Arnold and Charles B. Gil- 
bert. 


A unique series of eight readers, combin- 
ing the necessary technique with a real 
course in literature. The material is accu- 
rately graded and is specially designed to 
stimulate thought. The books are unsur- 
passed in pedagogical value and attractiveness. 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 
By W. B. Gunnison and W. H.G. Ward. 


This series is recognized as having revo- 
lutionized the methods of teaching reading 
to beginners. It is equally well adapted for 
graded and ungraded schools. It gives the 
pupil in less than two years a mastery of 
English that is characterized by correct pro- 
nunciation, large vocabulary, thoughtful ex- 
pression, precise spelling and instant grasp 
of new and difficult words. 





TWO IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE FIRST YEAR OF LATIN 
By W. G. Gunnison and W. H. Harley. 


A Latin grammar for first year work that 
prepares for the reading ef Caesar—simple 
and thorough in its treatment of grammar; 
rich in material for translation; review work 
emphasized. 





CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 
By W. B. Gunnison and W. H. Harley. 


The only Caesar that combines all the text, 
the grammar and the composition required 
for Second Year Latin work; it is com- 
pact, economical, attractive, practical. Many 
maps and illustrations. 











For further information regarding these and other significant texts, address 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York 


Boston 


Chicago 























Virginia School Supply Company 


210 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. P. 0. Box 179. 


Awarded byjthe Virginia State Board of Education the exclusive contract for furnishing school 


desks and recitation seats to the public schools for two years ending May 29, 1909. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS, 
VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARDS. The best blackboard manufactured; black or green, 


superior surface, long slabs; easily put up, durable; no breakage in shipping; low freight. 


MAPS, CHARTS, AND GLOBES. 
Virginia Civil Government Chart, by W. F. Fox, Superintendent Richmond City Schools. 


Map Series, W. & A. K. Johnston’s Unrivaled, Hammett Excelsior, and Peerless. These 
series contain maps of United States, Europe, Western Hemisphere, Eastern Hemisphere, 
North America, South America, Asia, and Africa, mounted on common rollers or in a spring 
roller case. 


Virginia Maps. Map of Virginia (Bridgman). COUNTIES OF VIRGINIA. 


Blackboard Outline Maps, to be filled in by teacher or pupils in colored chalk—for construc- 
tive work in geography and history. 


Miscellaneous—Classical, Ancient History, Historical, Physical, Profile, Biblical maps. 
Globes—Terrestial and Celestial. 


VIRGINIA VENTILATING SYSTEM. 


A system consisting of a ventilator which can be inserted in the floor of any school be- 
neath the stove, and a drum surrounding the stove by which a current of fresh heated air 
can be introduced into the schoolroom. Write for cuts and specification blanks. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Dustless Crayons, Blackboard Erasers, Numeral Frames, Wire Window Guards, Tree 
Guards. Every article of supply for schools and colleges. 





Correspondence Solicited. 


Specify supplies needed. We carry many articles not in catalogue. 





